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PREFACE. 


My first object in undertaking this little work was 
to give some notion of the curious and interest- 
ing narrative of ‘ Robert Knox’s” captivity in 
Ceylon from the year 1659 till his escape in 1679, 
and of his descriptions of the country— its inhabit- 
ants—and various other matters; for until ‘ Phila- 
lethes” republished it im 1817, the work was so 
scarce as to be little known; and it is still only 
embodied in the quarto volume of his friendly re- 
viewer. Rs 

But from the “past” I was carried on to the 
“present ;” and I hope that the sketch which I have 
given of the “ Garden of India,” and of its growing 
prosperity, may be found interesting, and in some 
measure useful, as the information which it contains 
has been collected from authentic sources, and has 
been brought down to the latest period. 

I wish to call special attention to the Map ac- 
companying this work, engraved by Mr. Arrowsmith 
on a reduced scale from a larger one compiled by 
him from actual survey; as it is the most complete 
and authentic map* of the island which has yet 
appeared. 
| G. B. 
December, 1856. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 61, line 1, for “jombo” read *jambo,”” 

Page 85, line 24, for “the Singhalese believe,” read “ the Moors,” 
&c. 

Page 88, line 22, for “including” read “and likewise of.” 

Page 120, line 30, dele * (Padiwel Colum),” 

Page 122, line 23, for ‘The Jaitawanaraana” read “ The statue 
in the,” &c. 

Page 144, line 24, for “General M‘Doual” read “ General 
M‘Donald,” 

Page 149, line 17, for “the only metalled road” read ‘‘ the only 
road metalled throughout.” 

Page 180, line 15, for “this work comprises’ read “ the first 
part of this work,” &c. 


Sir Emerson Tennent has favoured me with the following 
remarks :-— : 

Page 66.—The Gauvera of Knox is not the Brahmin bull, but the 
Gaur of Southern India, Bos gaurus, an animal rare, and only found 
in the extreme south of the Peninsula, near Cape Comorin. 

Page 76.—The “ boggars” mentioned by Knox are the outcast 
Rhodias. 

Page 124.—The huge tree which stood at Putlam, but has now 
fallen, and which was called by the Tamils (or Malabars) ‘ the giant’s 
tamarind,” was a Baobab (Adansonia digitata). 

Page 149.—Other portions of roads in Ceylon, besides the entire 
road from Colombo to Kandy, have been metalled, e.g. from Galle to 
Matura—trom Galle to Colombo—from Colombo to Chilaw—from 
Kandy to Korueyalle, 30 miles—and from Kandy to Newera Ellia, &c. 

Page 180.—Although the first part of the historical record called 
the Mahawanso stops at a.p, 301, there is a continuation which comes 
down to A.D. 1788. - 


CEYLON, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the year 1817 a history of Ceylon was published 
by Philalethes, A.M., Oxon.* It is a valuable com- 
pilation, displaying much research, The anonymous 
author has availed himself of the great Dutch work 
of Valentyn—a sealed book to most English readers ; 
and he is thus enabled to illustrate the fabulous ages 
of the island, and its various aspects under Euro- 
pean dominion. The concluding chapters contain a 
translation of Singhalese moral Lessons and Proverbs * 
highly interesting and instructive. 

_ But there are other obligations due to Philalethes, 
and it is to these that we now wish to draw atten- 
tion. He has subjoined to his own work Robert 
Knox’s Historical Relation of the Island, and the 
large quarto in which they jointly appear is divided 
between them. 

In a postscript to the preface to his own work 
Philalethes states,— 


“In addition to the present history, the reader will 
* Rey. Mr. Bissett, 
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find in this volume a republication of Robert Knox’s 
‘Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon,’ with an 
account of his captivity during a period of twenty years. 
This work had become so scarce, and has been so much 
in request since the possession of the island by the English, 
that a new edition was requisite to gratify the demands 
of an increasing curiosity. Of Knox’s work the merit is 
so well known, and has been so generally acknowledged, 
that it is superfluous to expatiate in its praise. His 
narrative exhibits a lively picture of the state of the 
country and the manners of the people ; and the account 
which he has given of what relates more immediately to 
himself, and particularly of his extraordinary escape from 
such a vigilant enemy, and in such difficult circumstances, 
combines the accurate details of areal transaction with 
the glowing interest of a romance.” 


Dr. Davy, a brother of Sir Humphrey, who pub- 
lished an account of the interior of Ceylon, and 
which contains much interesting information on the 
natural history of the island, remarks that he had 
read Knox with great pleasure, though he was not 
aware that he had borrowed from him. This effect 
is often produced by books of standard worth ; they 
gratify the reader, impress themselves on his mind, 
and become imperceptibly blended with his own 
thoughts, feelings, and opinions. 

_ Knox’s work is in every sense a treasure, for the 
poor author told the “ right worshipful Company ” 
(being a Captain in the East India Company's service) 
that it was “the whole return he made from the 
Indies after twenty years’ stay there.” He was a 
captive in Ceylon during that period, excepting a 
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few months, but he lived most of the time in com- 
parative hberty, residing in different parts of the 
Kandyan provinces. He was endowed with great 
piety, moral strength of mind, and sound intellect ; 
exhibiting a pleasing simplicity and vigour of style 
in his narrative. 

Although histories of Ceylon have been published 
by Percival in 1805, Cordiner in 1807, Bertolacci 
in 1817, Davy in 1821, Forbes m 1840, Pridham 
in 1849, Sirr in 1850 (and there are many other 
works which we have not enumerated), Robert 
Knox’s history, published in 1681, bears the palm 
with us, and we hope to enable our readers to judge 
in some degree of its merits; we shall then con- 
clude this epitome with an account of the present 
state of Ceylon. 

Robert Knox, like Marco Polo, furnishes his reader 
with many curious accounts of what he had seen. 
The Venetian was long discredited, though most 
unjustly, as the late William Marsden amply proved. 
The generality of men withhold their belief only 
because they have not seen the like themselves. 

The ‘ascent of Adam’s Peak, by means of iron 
chains, astounded the readers of Marco Polo, but at 
the present day pilgrims from all parts of Ceylon 
and from India ascend the peak ina similar manner. 

Knox’s book appears to have met with better 
reception than Marco Polo’s. Intrinsic worth might 
have ensured its success had the world been less 
incredulous. Its truth and integrity, however, 
were more palpably seen by the public in the 

B 2 
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guarantee prefixed to it by the “Court of Com- 
mittees for the East India Company,” and by Sir 
Christopher Wren as President of the Royal Society. 

The preface to the work is written by Robert 
Hooke the mathematician, Curator and Secretary to 
the Royal Society. He observes,— 


“Though Captain Knox could bring away nothing 
almost upon his back or in his purse, did yet transport the 
whole kingdom of Candy Uda in his head ; and by writing 
and publishing this his knowledge, has freely given it to 
his country and to you, reader, in particular. 

“ Read, therefore, the Book itself, and you will find 
yourself taken captive indeed ;—but used more kindly by 
the author than he himself was by the natives. 

‘“‘ After a general view of the sea coasts he will lead you 
into the country by the watches, through the thorny gates, 
then conduct you round upon the mountains that encom- 
pass and fortify the whole kingdom, and, by the way, 
carry you to the top of Hommalet, or Adam’s Peak ; from 
those he will descend with you and show you their chief 
cities and towns, and pass through them into the country, 
and there acquaint you with their husbandry ; then enter- 
tain you with the fruits, flowers, herbs, roots, plants, and 
trees; and by the way shelter you from sun and rain with 
a fan made of the talipat leaf. Then show you their beasts, 
birds, fish, serpents, insects, and, last of all, their com- 
modities. From hence he will carry you to Court, and 
show you the king in the several estates of his life ; and ac- 
quaint you with his way of governing, revenues, treasures, 
officers, governors, military strength, wars; and by the 
way entertain you with an account of the late rebellion 
against him ; after which he will bring you acquainted 
with the inhabitants themselves, whence you may know 
their different humours, ranks, and qualities. Then you 
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may visit their temples, such as they are, and see the fop- 
pery of their priests ; religious opinions and practices, both 
in their worship and festivals ; and afterwards go home to 
their houses and be acquainted with their conversation and 
entertainments; see their housewifery, furniture, finery, 
and understand how they breed and dispose of their 
children in marriage, and in what employments and re- 
creations they pass their time. Then you may acquaint 
yourself with their language, learning, laws, and, if you 
please, with their magic and juggling ; and, last of all, with 
their diseases, sickness, death, and manner of burial. After 
which he will give you a full account of the reason of his 
own going to and detainment in the Island of Ceylon and 
kingdom of Candy Uda; and of all his various conditions, - 
and the accidents that befel him there during nineteen 
years and a half’s abode among them ; and by what ways 
and means at last he made his escape and returned safe 
into England in September last (1680).” 


The learned Curator here promises ample enter- 
tainment to those who will read ‘‘the book itself,” 
nor does he promise more than it affords; but we 
can only find space to give our readers so much of 
it as may whet their appetite fer more. 

Major Forbes, in his lively work of ‘ Eleven 
Years in Ceylon,’ bears the following testimony to 
Robert Knox :— 


‘“‘Nothing can be more admirable than the extent of 
memory, acute observation, and inflexible veracity exhi- 
bited in his account of the country and people; nor can 
anything be more interesting than the simple narrative of 
his own sufferings. His perseverance, fortitude, and firm 
religious belief enabled him to overcome misfortunes, to 
rescue himself from a tedious captivity, and finally to re- 
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gain his station as commander of a ship under the East 
India Company.” 

Although Robert Knox throws to the end of his 
work, either from modesty or not to detain his 
readers from what he may perhaps have considered 
more interesting information, an account of the 
reason of his going to Ceylon and detainment there, 


we shall be more methodical, and commence with his 
arrival off the island. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Arrival of the ‘*Ann” at Cottiar — Captivity of Knox and others — 
Carried to Kandy—Death of Knox’s Father — Knox obtains a 
Bible — Isolation of the Captives— Their occupation and pro- 
gress with the Natives— Native Rebellion against the King 
Rajah Singha— Description of his Palace, &c,—— Conduct of the 
Captives in the Rebellion —Knox * begins the world anew ”’— 
Plans his Escape — Makes several attempts, and finally reaches 
Arrippo and Jafnapatam — Embarks for Colombo, and returns to 
England. 


fm 


In January, 1657, the re ee of ion oe 


commanded by Captain Robert Knox (the author's 
father), sailed from the Downs in the service of the 
East India Company, bound for Fort St. George, 
and after trading for more than a year from port to 
port in India, the vessel was lading its goods to re- 
turn to England in November, 1659, in the road of 
Matlipatan (Masulipatan), when “a mighty storm ” 
arose, which forced them to cut their mainmast by 
the board, and so disabled the ship that she could 
not proceed on her voyage to England. The agent 
at Fort St. George ordered that the ship should take 
in some cloth and go to Cotair Bay (Cottiar, in the 
great Bay of Trincomalie), in the Island of Ceylon, 
to trade, and to set another mainmast, and repair 
other damages which it had sustained by the storm. 
The Indian merchants of Porto Novo, to whom 
the goods belonged, went on shore on their arrival at 
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Cotair, but the captain and crew were at first cautious 
in their communications with the natives; being well 
received, however, they grew more confident and 
went on shore whenever it pleased them. 

The King of Kandy (Raja Singha) hearing of 
their arrival, dispatched a dissauva or general, with 
his army, who immediately sent a messenger on 
board to desire the captain to come on shore, pre- 
tending that he was the bearer of a letter from the 
King. They saluted the message with firing of 
guns, and the captain ordered his son, Robert Knox, 
with Mr. John Loveland, the merchant of the ship, 
to go on shore and wait on him. 

The dzssauva inquired who they were, and how 
long they would stay. He was told they were 
English, that they would not stay above twenty or 
thirty days, and that they desired permission to 
trade in his Majesty’s port. He replied, that the 
King was glad to hear that the English had come to 
his country, had commanded him to assist them, 
and had sent a letter, but it was to be delivered to 
no one save the captain. 

The party who had previously gone ashore were 
about twelve miles up the country. They told the 
digsauva that the captain could not leave his ship to 
come so far, but if he would come down to the shore, 
the captain’ would immediately wait upon him to 
receive the letter. 

_ The dissauva desired them to stay that day, and 
on the morrow he would go down with them. 
Their suspicions, however, were raised that evening 
by his stating that he intended to send the captain 
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a present in the night; and accordingly they wrote 
to warn the captain, but the letter was not delivered 
tohim. The result. was, that in the morning the 
captain came ashore to receive the present, and was 
told that his son and Mr. Loveland, with the dis- 
sauva, were on their way from the interior bearing 
a letter from the King. 

The native soldiers then seized the captain and 
seven men, but without violence or plunder, and 
brought them up to the other party, ¢arrying the 
captain in a hammock on their shoulders. The next 
day the long-boat’s crew, not knowing what had 
happened, came ashore, and were also made prisoners. 

Having taken both the boats and eighteen men, 
they endeavoured to secure the ship, but through 
the captain’s management this was prevented. He 
sent his son on board with messages to the crew, 
but charged him, “on his blessing, and as he should 
answer it at the great day,” not to leave him in this 
condition, but to return to him again; on which our 
author ‘‘solemnly vowed, according to his duty, to 
be his obedient son,” 

Robert Knox accordingly retired on shore, and 
the prisoners remained in suspense for two months, 
expecting to be released; but the time, and season 
of the year, spending for the ship to proceed on her 
voyage to some other place, and their condition 
being, as they feared, and afterwards found to be, the 
beginning of a sad captivity, the captain sent order 
to Mr. John Burford, the chief mate, to take charge of 
the ship, and to set sail for Porto Novo, whence they 
had last come, and there to follow the agent’s order, 
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“Thus were sixteen of us,” says Robert Knox, “left to 
the mercy of these barbarians. Though our hearts were 
very heavy, seeing ourselves betrayed into so bad a con- 
dition to be forced to dwell among those that knew not 
God nor his laws; yet so great was the mercy of our 
gracious God, that he gave us favour in the sight of this 
people; insomuch that we lived far better than we could 
have expected being prisoners, or rather captives in the 
hands of the heathen, from whom we could have expected 
nothing but very severe usage.” 

Robert Knox imputes their “ Surprise” mainly 
to their neglect in sending a letter and present to 
the King at their first coming, who, he observes, 
‘‘looked upon himself as a great monarch, as he 
was indeed, and required to be treated with suitable 
state.” 

The party, shortly after their capture, was dis- 
tributed into separate villages in the interior of the 
island, where they saw nothing but “the horrible 
black faces of their heathen enemies ;” but Robert 
Knox adds, “ God was so merciful to us as not to 
suffer them to part my father and I.” 

In about sixteen days later they were again col- 
lected together and carried near to Kandy, meeting 
kind treatment by the way and having plenty of 
food brought to them by the inhabitants, who repaid 
themselves by the amusement they derived from 
seeing the Englishmen eat, 

On their arrival near Kandy they were again sepa- 
rated, being severally quartered on the inhabitants ; 
but Robert Knox and his father were still permitted 
to be together and placed in a town called Bonder 
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Coos-wat (Bandarakoswatta, a village in the Seven 
Korles), 35 miles north-west of Kandy. 

They passed their time in reading a ‘ Practice of 
Piety,’ and Mr. Rogers’s seven treatises called the 
‘ Practice of Christianity,’ “ with which companions 
_they did frequently discourse,” and in the cool of 
the evening they walked abroad in the fields “ fora 
refreshing.” 

Robert Knox and his father fell sick of ague and 
fever, and their feelings for each other are patheti- 
cally described by our author. The father was much 
troubled at having ordered the son on shore, and 
thus being the cause of his captivity. The former 
had not risen from his bed for three months, groaning 
and sighing in a most piteous manner, which “ for 
me to hear and see (says Robert Knox) come from 
my dear father, myself also in the same condition, 
did almost break my heart. But then I felt the 
doctrine most true which I had read out of Mr. 
Rogers's book, ‘ That God is most sweet when the 
world is most bitter.’ ” 

At length being “ consumed to an anatomy, and 
having nothing left but skin fo cover his bones,” 
the poor captive father wings his flight to other 
regions, after expressing his wishes and giving his 
son advice in a strain of real piety. 

The following touching account of the burial is 
given :— 

“According to his own appointment, with my own 


hands I wrapped him up ready for the grave, myself being 
very sick and weak, and, as I thought, ready to follow 
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after him. Having none but a black boy * with me, I bade 
him ask the people of the town for help to carry my father 
to the grave, because I could not understand their lan- 
guage, who immediately brought forth a great rope they 
used to tie their cattle withal, therewith to drag him by 
the neck into the woods,—saying, ‘they could afford me 
no other help unless I would pay for it.’ This insolency 
of the heathen grieved me much to see; neither could I, 
with the boy alone, do what was necessary for his burial, 
though we had been able to carry the corpse, having not 
wherewithal to dig a grave, and the ground very dry and 
hard: yet it was some comfort to me that I had so much 
ability as to hire one to help, which at first I would not 
have spared to have done had I known their meaning. 

“ By this means, I thank God, in so decent a manner as 
our present condition would permit, I laid my father’s body 
in the grave, most of which I digged with my own hands.” 


On the news of the father’s death the King sent 
messengers to provide for the son’s proper treatment 
by the natives, lest he should die also; and Robert 
Knox remarks with naiveté, “So for a while I had 
better entertainment than formerly.” 

With none “but the black boy and the ague to 
pear him company,” he never felt more pleasure in 
reading, meditating, and praying; his custom was, 
after dinner, to take a book and go into the fields 
and sit under a tree, reading and meditating till 
evening. He often prayed, ‘as Elijah under the 
juniper tree, that God would take away his life, for 
it was a burthen to him,” After sixteen months his 
ague left him. 


* This boy was brought from Porto Novo to attend upon Knox’s 
father. 
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One day, while fishing in a brook with his black 
boy, a man accosted the latter, and asked whether 
his master could read, as he had got a book for 
sale which he had obtained when the Portuguese 
lost Colombo. The boy, who had been in the ser- 
. vice of the English, recognized it as a “ Bible.” 
Robert Knox threw down his angle and eagerly 
took the book. Opening it at ‘“ the Acts,” his eye 
lighted on the jailor’s inquiry of St. Paul, «« What 
must I do to be saved?” and his answer, “ Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved 
and thine house.” 

He had but one pagoda * in the world, which the 
boy dissuaded him from giving, advising him to 
conceal his longing for the sacred volume, as by so 
doing he would get it for far less than the pagoda. 
After much anxiety the precious book was trans- 
ferred to his possession in exchange for a knit cap 
which the boy had made. 

Robert Knox’s appreciation of this inestimable 
prize, for so he found it, must be given in his own 
words :— 


“ The sight indeed of this Bible so overjoyed me, as if 
an angel had spoken to me from heaven; to see that my 
most gracious God had prepared such an extraordinary 
blessing for me, which I did, and ever shall, look upon as 
miraculous ; to bring unto me a Bible in my own native 
language, and that in such a remote part of the world— 
where His name was not so much as known, and where 
any Englishman was never known to have been before. I 


* A gold coin of about 7s. 


* 
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looked upon it as somewhat of the same nature with the 
Ten Commandments He had given the Israelites out of 
heaven ; it being the thing for want whereof I had so often 
mourned—nay, and shed tears too—and than the enjoy- 
ment whereof there could be no greater joy in the world to 
me.” 


The other English who were captives had been 
placed singly in villages, some four, some six miles 
distant one from the other, to the west of Kandy ; 
each man being carried from house to house to eat 
and lodge for the night, as their turns came. They 
were not allowed to communicate with each other, 
and were not aware for some time that they were 
so near cach other. But Robert Knox quaintly 
remarks :— 


* As it is with wild beasts beginning to grow tame their 
liberty increaseth, so it happened to our men, so that at 
length they might go and see one another at their pleasures, 
seeing they did not attempt to run away. As they were 
not required to work, they began to look upon the natives 
as their servants, in that the former laboured to sustain 
them, and at length, if their victuals did not please them, 
they began to throw the pots, victuals and all, at their 
heads that brought them, which they patiently would 
bear.” 


In order to supply their want of clothing and 
other necessaries, the captives induced the natives 
to furnish their allowance of rice and other articles 
raw, with the intention of disposing of a portion of 
them: they learnt also to knit caps; these they sold 
at 9d. a-piece in value of English money, the thread 
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standing them in about 8d. But Robert Knox, as if 
writing from Birmingham, humorously observes :— 


** At length we plying hard our new-learned trade, caps 
began to abound, and trading grew dead, so that we could 
not sell them at the former price, which brought several 
of our nation to great want.” 


They began, notwithstanding, ‘“ to pluck up their 
hearts,” considering they were the king’s men, and 
quartered by his special order upon the people, and, 
like true John Bulls, they ended by domineering 
over the natives. 

It was more than a year after his father’s death 
before Knox saw any of his companions in captivity. 
Having arrived at the nearest Englishman’s house, 
seven or eight met together. 


“We gave God thanks for his great mercies towards us. 
They were now no more like the prisoners I left them, but 
were become housekeepers and knitters of caps, and had 
changed their habit from breeches to clouts, like the Chin- 
gulays. They entertained me with very good cheer in 
their houses, beyond what I did expect.” 


Like his fellow captives, Robert Knox made the 
natives consent to furnish his daily supply of pro- 
visions raw, but being “the captain’s son,” and 
having a prospect of promotion by the king to some 
place of honour, he had more difficulty in gccom- 
plishing what appeared to be infra dig. He felt, . 
however, notwithstanding these high considerations, 
that “ he must save a little to serve his necessity of 
clothing, and rather than want clothes for his back 
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he must pinch a little out of his belly, and so both 
go share and share alike.” 

Having settled this momentous affair, he proceeds 
to build a house, in a garden of cocoa-nut trees, be- 
longing to the king, in a pleasant situation. The 
people assisted him in this undertaking, but he and 
his boy completed it by whitening the walls with 
lime—which he found was a capital offence, that 
being peculiar to royal houses and temples—but 
ignorance im thie case was bliss, for the natives par- 
doned it on that ground. 

In his new establishment he kept hogs and hens, 
and had the benefit of all the cocoa-nuts which fell 
from the trees, and was thus supplied with oil for 
his lamp and for frying his meat. He continued 
also to knit caps. 

Four years after Knox’s captivity, viz., in 1664, 
a rebellion broke out against the King, about which 
time, he says, appeared a fearful blazing star. It 
would seem from what follows that our worthy 


captive had been bitten by the native astrolo- 
gers :— 


*< Just at the instant of the rebellion the star was right 
over our heads ; and one thing I very much wondered at, 
which was, that whereas before this rebellion the tail stood 
away toward the westward, from which side the rebellion 
sprung the very night after (for I very well observed it) 
the tail was turned and stood away toward the eastward, 
and by degrees it diminished quite away.” 


Most of our readers are astronomers enough to 
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know that this is the usual course of a comet’s tail,* 
but they will smile at our good friend’s astrological 
inference. 

Knox relates that, two years later, 


“in the month of February there appeared in this country 
another comet or stream in the west, the head end under 
the horizon, much resembling that which was seen in Eng- 
land in the year 1680, in December. The sight of this did 
much daunt both king and people, having but a year or 
two before felt the sad event of a blazing star in the rebel- 
lion which I have related. 

“The king sent men upon the highest mountains in the 
land to look if they could see the head of it, which they 
could not, being still under the horizon. This continued 
visible about the space of one month, and by that time it 
was 80 diminished that it could not be seen; but there 
were no remarkable passages that ensued upon it.” t 


The King, in Knox’s time, Raja-Singha (signi- 
fying Lion King), was a cruel monster—the Nero 
of Kandy—shedding a great deal of blood without 
giving any reason for it. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that he should be terrified at the blazing star. 
He kept his court in 1664 at Nillemby, about four- 
teen miles south of Kandy, but afterwards at Digligy- 
neur, t whither he had fled in the rebellion against 


* The tail of a comet is always extended from the nucleus or head 
in a direction opposite to that in which the sun is situated, so that in 
the comet’s approach to its perihelion the tail follows; but as it re- 
tires, the coma takes the lead, and is the precursor of the nucleus. 

+ The warning delivered to Israel through the Prophet Jeremiah 
would have been useful on this occasion —“ Learn not the way of the 
heathen, and be not dismayed at the signs of heaven; for the heathen 
are dismayed at them.”—Jer, x. 2. 

{ This name does not appear in’ any modern work. It may be the 
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him. The following description of his palace at the 
latter place will interest our readers :— | 


“The palace is walled about with a clay wall, and 
thatched to prevent the clay being melted by the rains, 
which are great and violent. 

“‘ Within this wall it is all full of houses, most of which 
are low and thatched, but some are two stories high and 
tiled very handsomely, with open galleries for air, railed 
about with turned banisters, one ebony and one painted, 
but not much prospect, standing between two hills ; and 
indeed the king lives there not so much for pleasure as 
security. The palace itself hath many large and stately 
gates two-leaved : these gates, with their posts excellently 
carved ; the iron-work thereunto belonging, as bolts and 
locks, all rarely engraven ; the windows inlaid with silver 
plates and ebony. On the top of the houses of his palace 
and treasury stand earthen pots at each corner, which are 
for ornament, or, which is a newer fashion, something 
made of earth resembling flowers and brambles; and no 
houses beside, except temples, may have these placed upon 
them. The contrivance of his palace is, as 1 may say, like 
. Woodstock bower, with many turnings and windings and 
doors, he himself having ordered and contrived all these 
buildings, and the manner of them.” 


But, like King Solomon, he made other works 
and built other houses.) Knox says :— 


‘“‘ Sometimes for his pleasure he will ride or be carried 
to his banqueting-house, which is about a musket-shot 
from his palace. It stands on a little hill, where, with 
abundance of pains and many months’ labour, they have 


palace at Hanguranketta—sometimes called Diatilika,—sixteen miles 
S.E. of Kandy, the favourite residence of Raja Singha. 
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made a little plain, in length not much above an arrow’s 
flight, in breadth less ; where, at the head of asmall valley, 
he hath made a bank across to stop the water running 
down. It is now become a fine pond and exceeding full 
of fish. At this place the king hath several houses built 
according to his own appointment, very handsome, borne 
up with carved pillars and painted and round-about rails 
and bannisters turned, one painted and one ebony, like a 
balcony ; some standing high upon a wall, being for him 
_ to sit in and see sport with his elephants and other beasts, 
as also for a prospect abroad; others standing over this 
pond, where he himself sits and feedeth his fish with 
boiled rice, fruits, and sweetmeats. They are so tume that 
they will come and eat in his hand; but never doth he 
suffer any to be caught. This pond is useful for his ele- 
phants (of which he has some hundreds) to wash in,” 
(Alas! for the poor tame fish.) ‘The plain was made 
for his horses to run upon; for oftentimes he commands 
his grooms to get up and ride in his presence, and some- 
times, for that good service, gives the rider 5s. or 10s., 
and, it may be, a piece of cloth. Always when he comes 
forth his horses are brought out ready saddled before him 
(but he himself mounts them very seldom), all of which 
he had from the Dutch—some sent to him for presents, 
and some he hath taken in war. He hath in all some 
twelve or fourteen, some of which are Persian horses. 

“He has also hawks, dogs, tame deer, tigers, and a 
great many strange kinds of birds and beasts, which he 
delights to look upon.” 


It was just before the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion in 1664 that Knox and his fellow captives had 
hopes of their liberation, a letter having arrived on 
their behalf to the King from Sir Edward Winter, 
the Governor of Fort St. George. The Dutch am- 
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bassador also, by a Commission from the Governor 
of Colombo, treated with the King for them. Word 
was sent to them that it was the King’s pleasure to 
grant them liberty, but they were told at the same 
time, “ that all those that were willing to stay and 
serve His Majesty should have very great rewards, 
as towns, monies, slaves, and places of honour con- 
ferred upon them, which all in general refused.” 

It was during this suspense that the rebellion 
broke out, and it was doubtful whether the rebels 
would not lay hands upon them. They escaped, 
however, this danger; and when the King and his 
people fled from Nillemby, leaving their houses and 
goods behind them, “we” (says Knox very calmly) 
“found good prey and plunder, being permitted to 
ransack the houses of all such as were fled away 
with the King.” 

They were next carried by the rebels to the city 
of Kandy, where the prince whom they wished to 
place on the throne resided with his aunt, and an 
attempt was made to gain the captives over to his 
service by a bribe of money and clothes; but sud- 
denly the prince with his aunt fled, the rebels were 
perplexed and dismayed, and then “ followed nothing 
but cutting one another’s throats to make themselves 
appear the more loyal subjects!” 

The money and clothes which were about to be 
distributed were scattered about the court. ‘“ We 
for our parts (says Knox), little thinking in what 
danger we were in, fell in to scramble among the 
rest, being then in great necessity and want; for 
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the allowance which formerly we had was in this 
disturbance lost. Having got what we could at the 
court, we made way to get out of the hurly-burly 
to our lodgings, intending, as we were strangers and 
prisoners, neither to meddle nor make on the one 
side or the other, being well satisfied, if God would 
but permit us quietly to sit and eat such a Christmas 
dinner together (for Knox observes all this took 
place ‘on Christmas-day, of all the days in the 
year ’) as he had prepared for us.” 

They were shortly afterwards marched away ‘by 
a great man” who supported the old King, to fight 
the rebels, but, meeting none, they were dismissed, 
the great man telling them he would acquaint the 
King how willing and ready they had been to fight 
for him if need had required; although (Knox 
quaintly remarks) ‘‘God knows it was the least of 
our thoughts and intents.” Their daily allowance 
having been stopped, they were driven for some 
months to beg in the highways; but the King at 
last sent them severally into new quarters, and gave 
directions about their allowance, without, however, 
repeating the offer he had made before the rebellion, 
to send them away. 

Robert Knox was quartered in a ‘country called 
Handapondown, lying to the westward of the city of 
Kandy; hé went to work, with the help of his 
neighbours, to build another house upon the bank 
of a river, and entrenched it round with a ditch, 


and planted a hedge. He followed his business of 
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knitting, and went about trading, seeming to be con- 
tented, but really planning his future escape. Being 
counselled to marry, as most of the other captives 
had, he respectfully declined; but, for fear of 
creating a suspicion of his intending to escape, he 
told those who had counselled him that he would 
look for one that he could love. 

At the end of two years the Dutch built a fort, 
called Arrandery (Arranderre), in the country of 
Hotteracourly, about thirteen miles east of Auang- 
welle, not far from his quarters, a ridge of moun- 
tains intervening ; but the passages were so closely 
watched that there was no hope of escaping. 

The King, fearing their escape, sent for Robert 
Knox and three other Englishmen to Candy Uda; 
and his removal was so sudden that he could take 
nothing with him, which called to his remembrance 
the words of Job, ‘“‘ Naked came I into the world, 
and naked shall I return.” 

They were placed in a “ most dismal place,” in a 
solitary small town on the top of a mountain, called 
Laggendenny, where malefactors were wont to be 
sent; the King in the mean time assuring them that 
he intended to promote them to great honour. 

After three weary years at this dismal spot, 
Robert Knox hired a man to lead him to his old 
quarters, under pretence that he was a prisoner. 
On his arrival there he threw off his mock fetters, 
and declared his former keeper to be a man sent by 
the magistrate to assist in the recovery of his debts. 


* 
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This ruse having succeeded, Knox says, “ I began 
the world anew, and, by the blessing of God, was 
again pretty well recruited before I left this town.” 

Robert Knox next purchased a piece of land, some 
ten miles to the southward of the city of Kandy, in 
the county of Oudanour, in the town of Elledat, on 
which he built a-house, and there he and three other 
Englishmen lived together about two years, “ very 
lovingly and contentedly, not an ill word passing 
between them,” when two of the company having 
married, they departed according: to agreement. 

After mentioning that he kept goats, hogs, and 
hens, he says :— 

“We had now brought our house and ground to such 
a perfection that few noblemen’s seats in the land did 
excel us. On each side was a great thorn-gate for entratice, 
which is the manner in that country : the gates of the city 
are of the same. We built also another house in the yard 


all open, for air and for ourselves to sit in, or any neigh- 
bours that came to talk with us.” 


His trade of knitting having grown dead, and not 
being able to follow husbandry, because he had no 
wife (it being the part of women to attend to hus- 
bandry), he adopted a practice of the country, of 
lending out corn at 50 per cent. By these means 
his affairs were so much improved that the people 
refused to pay him his allowance; and, on an appeal 
to the adigar, it was arranged that, in consideration 
of the people’s poor condition, he should go monthly 
to the King’s palace to receive his allowance out of 
_ the King’s storehouses. 
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He soon, however, gave up going, as the great 
men held out hopes to him of advancement at the 
Court (which alarmed him), instead of tickets for his 
allowance; and as he was now able to live well 
without it, ‘‘ as when Israel had eaten of the corn 
of Canaan the manna ceased, so when I was driven 
to forego my allowance that had all this while sus- 
tained me in this wilderness, God otherwise pro- 
vided for me.” 

He did not, however, escape being sent for by the 
King, in order to be preferred at Court ; and, after 
much anxiety and dread of the consequences of de- 
clining such an honour, he went to dwell in his own 
plantation. 

Knox remarks, with piety and pathos,— 


“It was about the year 1673, although I had now lived 
many years in this land, and, God be praised, I wanted 
for nothing the land afforded, yet I could not forget my 
native country, England; and lamented, under the famine 
of God’s word and sacraments, the want whereof I found 
greater than all earthly wants; and my daily and fervent 
prayers to God were, in his good time, to restore me to 
the enjoyment of them.” 


In order to encompass their escape, which they 
had meditated for some time, they became pedlars, 
and thus acquired gradually, by talking to the 
people, some knowledge of the ways and countries. 
They determined that their flight should be to the 
northward, as that part of the island was least 
inhabited. Their prospects, however, were not en- 


couraging. 
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“The ways of this country generally are intricate and 
difficult, here being no great highways that run thrdugh 
the land, but a multitude of little paths; some from one 
town to another, seme into the fields, and some into the 
woods, where they sow their corn ; and the whole country 
covered with woods that a man aaunee see anything but 
just before him ; and that which makes them most difficult 
of all is, that the ways shift and alter, new ways often 
made and old ways stopped up.” 
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They made eight or ten attempts ; once they went 
three days’ journey, and were then compelled to 


return, having sold all their ware; on another oc-- 


casion they reached a town at the extremity of the 
King’s dominions; thus they travelled to and fro, 
where the ways led them, ‘‘ According to their own 
proverb (says Knox), ‘The beggar and the merchant 
is never out of his way ;’ because the one begs and 
the other trades wherever they go.” 

In one of these excursions he met with the black 
boy who had formerly served him, and who had now 
a wife and children, It was arranged that the black 
boy, who was in great want, should conduct them 
to the Dutch, and be rewarded accordingly, but 
after starting from home they discovered that their 
guide had disappeared. 

This anxious course of life was continued for 
eight or nine years. For three or four years together 
there was a great drought. 

In their last attempt, Knox and one other English- 
man, after going from town to town (the distance in. 
one instance being sixteen miles through a wilder- 
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ness full of wild elephants, tigers, and bears), made 
for Anarodgburro (Anooraadhapoora). 

On their route to that place, the lowest place 
inhabited belonging to the King of Kandy, they 
found that the King’s officers were in the country 
to look after his revenues and duties. This unto- 
ward event compelled them to make a detour; and, 
to add to their trouble, their way now lay neces- 
sarily through the chief governor’s yard, at Colli- 
willa, who dwells there purposely to see and examine 
all that go and come. 

Nothing remained to be done but to put on a 
bold front, and to appear before the governor as 
legitimate traders. Robert Knox says he brought 
from home with him knives with fine carved handles, 
and a red Tunis cap, purposely to sell or give him, 
if occasion required, anticipating that they might 
have to pass by him; and all along, as they went, 
that they might be the less suspected, they sold caps 
and other ware, to be paid for at their return home- 
wards. This reminds one of the English clock- 
seller, who left his clocks behind during his progress 
through the country, though from different motives, 
feeling assured that the good people with whom he 
had left them would find them so indispensable for 
their comfort that they must needs buy them. 

Having remained with the governor some time, 
to prevent suspicion, and then left to his charge 
a parcel of goods, on pretence of returning, they 
started for Anarodgburro, and arrived there safe. 
Knox says— 
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“Tt is not so much # particular single town as a territory. 
It is a vast great plain, the like I never saw in all that 
Island; in the midst whereof is a lake, which may be a 
mile over—not natural but made by art, as other ponds in 
the country, to serve them to water their corn grounds. 
This plain is encompassed round with woods, and small 
towns among them, on every side inhabited by Malabars— 
a distinct people from the Chingulays.” 


Having passed off here as ‘‘ innocent traders,” 
their design was to take the great road leading to 
Jafnapatan, which they judged would also lead to 
Manaar, but they found this plan so full of risk that 
they abandoned it. 

In the woods, before reaching Anarodgburro, they 
had fallen in ih a small river, called by the 
Singalese Malwat Oyah, which they thought might 
probably lead them to the sca; they resolved, there- 
fore, to retrace their steps to the woods and follow 
the river ; but to accomplish this required the greatest 
precautions. 

They began by furnishing themselves with ten 
days’ provision—rice, flesh, pepper, salt; a basin to 
boil their victuals in; two calabasses to fetch water ; 
two great talliputs for tents, big enough to sleep 
under if it should rain; jaggory and sweetmeats, 
which they brought from home with them ; tobacco — 
also and betel, tinder-boxes, and a deer’s skin to 
make themselves shoes, to prevent any thorns run- 
ning into their feet through the woods: and for 
weapons, each had a small axe fastened to a long 
staff. 
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Having come to the river which they purposed 
following, they pursued their journey at night, but 
the trees being thick, the moon gave but little light 
through them. They fell in with a great road in 
their way, which they carefully avoided, but found 
to their dismay that the paths which they had taken 
led from one town to another ; so, while they thought 
“ they had been avoiding men and towns, they ran 
into the midst of them.” 

Hearing the noise of the people on every side 

they became alarmed ; 
“ Looking about us in these straits, we spied a great tree 
by us, which, for the bigness thereof ’tis probable might 
be hollow, to which we went and found it so: it was like 
a tub some three feet high; into it immediately we both 
crept, and made a shift to sit there for several hours, 
though very uneasy, all in mud and wet. But, however, 
it did greatly comfort us in the fright and amazement we 
were in.” 


As soon as it began to grow dark they crept out 
of the tree, but still heard the voice of men halloo- 
ing; but they heard elephants also moving between 
them and the noise, which they considered as a 
guard to them, “ like the darkness that came between 
Israel and the Egyptians,” for the people would fear 
. the elephants. 

Their next fear was falling in with the wild men* 
(now that they had escaped the tame ones); they 
had seen their tents by the sides of the river, made 
only of boughs of trees, in which they had been 


* The Veddas. 
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lately, as bones of cattle and shells of fruit lay scat- 
tered about. Knox says— 

‘‘ Here and there by the side of this river is‘ world of 
hewn stone pillars standing upright, and other heaps of 
hewn stones, which I suppose formerly were buildings ; 
and in three or four places are the ruins of bridges built of 
stone, some remains of them yet standing upon stone pillars. 
In many places are points built out into the river like 
wharfs, all of hewn stone, which I suppose have been built 
for kings to sit upon for pleasure, for I cannot think they 
ever were employed for traffic by water, the river being so 
full of rocks that boats could never come up into it.” 


After crossing a river called Coronda Oyah, they 
came into the Malabar territories, the chief of which, 
though paying tribute to the Dutch, was better 
affected to the King of Kandy, and they were afraid 
of either being detained by him or “ sent up to their 
old master.” 

They met two Malabars, who behaved civilly to 
them but declined conducting them to the ‘ Hol- 
landers,” Another man whom they met told them 
they were in the Dutch dominions, and within six 
miles of Arrepa Fort.* 

At length they arrived at the Fort— 

“it being (says Knox) about four of the clock on Saturday 
afternoon, October the 18th, 1679—which day God grant 
us grace that we may never forget—when he was pleased to 
give us so great a deliverance from such a long captivity of 
nineteen years and six months and odd days, being taken 
prisoner when I was nineteen years old, and continued 





* Arippo—meaning a sieve, and supposed to derive its name from 
the sifting of pearls w hich takes place there. 
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upon the mountains among the heathen till I attained to 
eight-and-thirty. 

“In this my flight through the woods I cannot but take 
notice, with some wonder and great thankfulness, that this 
travelling by night in a desolate wilderness was little or 
nothing dreadful to me, whereas formerly the very thoughts 
of it would seem to dread me; and in the night when I 
laid down to rest, with wild beasts round me, I slept as 
soundly and securely as ever I did at home in my own 
house; which courage and peace I look upon to be the 
immediate gift of God to me upon my earnest prayers, 
which at that time he poured into my heart in great mea- 
sure and fervency ; after which I found myself freed from 
those frights and fears which usually possessed my heart 
at other times. In short, I look upon the whole business 
as a miraculous Providence, and that the hand of God did 
eminently appear to me as it did of old to his people 
Israel in the like circumstances, in leading and conducting 
me through this dreadful wilderness, and not to suffer any 
evil to approach nigh unto me.” 


After exciting the astonishment of the people at 
Manaar and Jafnapatam, and being hospitably re- 
ceived at those places, they embarked for Colombo, 
where they were equally wondered at, “ being bare- 
footed, and in the Chingalay habit, with great long 
beards.” The governor, who treated them very. 
liberally, entertaining them and supplying them 
with clothes and money, arranged for their departure 
with him for Batavia, where, he told them, the 
general, his father, would be glad to see them; but 
before leaving Colombo Knox wrote a letter to his 
fellow-prisoners whom he left behind in Kandy, 
describing at large the way they had come, so that 
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the captives might plainly understand the same—a 
trait worthy of the good man. 

At Batavia he met with a friendly reception from 
the general, who offered him a passage home in a 
ship which was to convey the general’s son as 
admiral, and at whose table he was to be enter- 
tained. But on going to visit two English ships at 
Bantam, the English agent there, ‘ being not willing 
(says Knox) that we should go to the Dutch for pas- 
sage, since God had brought us to our own nation, 
‘ ordered our passage in the good ship Cesar, lying 
then in the road, bound for England, the land of our 
nativity and our long-wished-for port ; where, by the 
good providence of God, we arrived safe in the 
month of September, 1680.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Divisions of the Country — Conde-Uda —- The Mahavilla Ganga — 
Mr. Brooke's Report on the navigation of the River — Bridge of 
Peradenia — Other “brave”? Rivers — Adaum’s Peak — Accounts 
by Knox and Dr. Davy — Variations of Climate and Seasons — 
Anuraadapoora described by Knox and Sir W. Colebrooke, &c. 
— Modern native towns and highways — Mode of watering Lands 
— Tanks, &c. — Lake of Kandelli — Imports of Rice and Paddy 
into the Island — Pridham’s Remarks on Irrigation — Cooperation 
of the Natives in repair of Tanks, &c., on the principle of the 
Road Ordinance. 


Havine furnished our readers with some particulars 
of this worthy man’s long captivity, we now purpose 
to give some account of his Historical Relation of the 
Island. 

After mentioning the chief places on the sea- 
coasts, ** all of which the Hollander was master of,” 
he proceeds to describe the inland country, under the 
King of Kandy, premising that, with the reader’s 
leave, “he will call the greater divisions of the 
country, provinces ” (as they are to this day), “‘ and 
the less, counties ” (now districts), ‘‘as resembling 
ours in England, though not altogether so big.” 

Of the several counties he remarks that Oudanour, 
which signifies the upper city, and Tattanour, the 
lower, have the pre-eminence of all the rest in the 
land. | 

It was in the former that he lived last, before his 
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escape, and had land there. In the latter stands the 
royal and chief city, Kandy. 

He states that— 

“They are most populous and fruitful. The inhabi- 
tants thereof are the chief and principal men; insomuch 
that it is an usual saying among them, that if they want 
a king, they may take any man of either of these two 
counties from the plough and wash the dirt off him, and 
he, by reason of his quality and descent, is fit to be a 
king. And they have this peculiar privilege, that none may 
be their governor but one born in their own country.” 

All these provinces and counties, with few ex- 
ceptions, lie upon hills, fruitful and well watered, 
and therefore they are called in one word, Conde- 
Uda, which signifies “on top of the hills,” and the 
King is styled the King of Conde-Uda. This king- 
dom is strongly fortified by nature; vast and high 
mountains must be ascended in all directions: there 
are numerous narrow paths in which only one can 
go abreast, the rest of the hills being covered with 
wood and great rocks; at the top and bottom of the 
paths are gates made of thorns, and two or three 
men set to watch them;.and these watches obtain 
assistance, when necessary, from the nearest towns. 

All the counties are divided each from other by 
great woods, which none may fell, being preserved 
as fortifications. In most of them there are watches 
kept constantly, but in troublesome times in all. 

The land is full of hills, but exceedingly well 
watered, there being many pure and clear rivers 
running through them— ° 


“which, falling down about their lands, is a very great 
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benefit for the country in respect to their rice, their chief 
sustenance. In them are great quantities of fish, and the 
greater for want of skill in the people to catch them. 
The main river of all is called Mavelagonga (Mahavilla 
Ganga), which proceeds out of the mountain called Adam’s 
Peak—(of which afterwards) ; it runs through the whole 
land northward, and falls into the seaat Trinkimalay (Trin- 
comalie); it may be an arrow’s flight over in breadth, 
but not navigable by reason of the many rocks and great 
falls in it: towards the sea it is full of alligators, but on 
the mountains none at all, 

“It is so deep, that unless it be mighty dry weather a 
man cannot wade over it unless towards the head of it. 
They use little canoes to pass over it: but there are no 
bridges built over it, being so broad; and the stream in 
time of rains (which in this country are very great) runs 
so high that they cannot make them; neither if they 
could, would it be permitted, for the king careth not to 
make his country easy to travel, but desires to keep it 
intricate. This river runs within a mile or less of the 
city of Candy. In some places of it full of rocks—in others 
clear for three or four miles.” 


Many ycars have passed since the King of Kandy’s 
taste was alone to be consulted. Charon has con- 
ducted all that race in his canoe over the Mahavilla 
Ganga, and there is now at Peradenia, within four 
miles of Kandy, a handsome bridge of one arch of 
205 feet span. 

Dr. Davy states that between Kandy and Bin- 
tenne the river rushes down a descent of upwards 
of 1000 feet, receiving by the way a great accession 
of waters. At Bintenne, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, it may be considered at its greatest magnitude; 
and when taken at a medium height, where the 
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water at the ford is about five feet deep, the river 
from bank to bank is 540 feet. 

This river was explored in 1832 by order of 
Government, and it was ascertained that if the 
obstructions were removed from one or two spots it 
might be made navigable as far as Kalinga, eighty 
miles from the mouth. 

The following is an abstract of the interesting 
report made to Government by Mr. Brooke, Master- 
Attendant at Trincomalie, respecting this important 
river, to which is added a notice of the Bridge of 
Peradenia :— 


“The Mahavillaganga, the largest river in Ceylon, rises 
from the mountains in the Kandyan country, and, after 
encircling the city of Kandy, flows to the east as far as 
Bintenne, then bends to the northward, and dividing into 
two streams—one falls into the Bay of Trincomalie, the 
other, called the Virgel, into the sea, 25 miles south of 
Trincomalie. 

“This river is a mountain-torrent till within 7 or 8 
miles above Bintenne, and then flows freely to Calinga 
with one slight interruption ; the width being from 150 to 
250 yards, from 1 to 2 feet deep in the dry season, but 
rising 25 and 30 feet at the period of the freshes. 

‘“‘ At Calinga the bed of the river is rocky, and continues 
so for 12 miles: from Calinga to Trincomalie, about 80 
miles, it is entirely free from rocks; but having been 
diverted into the Virgel at its junction with that stream 
by the priests of a Gentoo temple situated there, in order 
to obtain a greater supply of water for their paddy plains, 
the navigation of the Mahavillaganga was impeded, and 
the overflowing of the Virgel rendered the country as in- 
capable of cultivation as it had formerly been for want of 
water. This change in the channel of the river has also 
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caused a great drawback in the export of the valuable 
timbers from Trincomalie, consisting of halmaniel, ebony, 
and satinwood, which formed the only return for the 
great quantity of grain and cloth imported. The timber 
is reduced in size, and consequently in value, in order that 
it may float ; but satin, cattamanack, and ironwood are too 
heavy to be set afloat. Should this river ever be thrown 
open, produce and merchandise from the seaports of 
Ceylon would find their way up, giving the population of 
the interior the advantage of bartering their produce for — 
other articles. At the mouth of the Virgel there is a bar 
of sand, while the mouth of the Mahavillaganga is very 
deep, and a quarter of a mile from it, within the bay of 
Trincomalie, there are no soundings. 

“The Mahavillaganga flows through a country which was 
once the granary of the island, as may be known by the 
ruins of extensive tanks and canals. 

“A bridge has been recently thrown over the river 
at Peradenia, of a single arch of satinwood, of 205 feet 
span: the roadway is 25 feet wide, and its height above 
the river at low-water mark about 67 feet. It is con- 
structed on the wedge principle ; any part of the arch there- 
fore which decays may be replaced, and the excessive 
flexibility of the American wedge bridge has been obviated 
in the bridge at Peradenia. This bridge was designed and 
constructed by Lieut.-Col, Fraser, and was completed in 
January, 1833.”* 


* A portion of the timber of this bridge, which has now been con- 
structed twenty-three years, has considerably decayed. Captain 
Graham, of the Ceylon Rifles, has replaced one of the ribs which was 
most decayed, without interruption to the traffic, which has given such 
stability to the structure that he proposes, instead of renewing the 
other ribs, to provide new pieces for the ends of the ribs, and to bed 
them in iron sockets, resting against stone sleepers. With these and 
other minor repairs he anticipates that the bridge will last another 
twenty years, with the usual outlay for keeping it up. A suspension- 
bridge is to be erected at Gampolla, between Kandy and Newerra 
Ellia, : 
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Knox mentions that there are divers other brave 
(fine) rivers that water the country, though none are 
navigable. Those of most consideration after the 
Mahavilla Ganga (or river), and all rising from 
the group of mountains of which Adam’s Peak is 
the centre, are the Kalany Ganga, which, flowing 
north-west, falls into the sea about three miles to 
the north of Colombo; it is navigable to Ruanwelle, 
about fifty miles from Colombo, for boats of consider- 
able burthen, and is crossed by travellers proceeding 
to the north from Colombo by a bridge of' boats. 

The Kalloo Ganga, flowing westward into the sea 
at Caltura, is navigable for boats for a distance of 
between thirty and forty miles from the coast, as far 
nearly as Ratnapoora (the City of Rubies), watering 
the district in which the natives sift from the sand 
the cat’s-eye, ruby, and other gems. 

The Wellewe Oya flows in a south-east direction 
into the sea at some distance from Hambantotte. 

There are, in addition to these, more than twenty 
other rivers, with the appellative oya or aar, de- 
noting their minor importance. 

The high mountains in the Kandian country do 
not extend within thirty or forty miles of the sea- 
coast, often terminating precipitously into the 
plains, but a range of hills stretches gradually to the 
southern coast. 

Adam’s Peak, 7379 feet above the level of the 
sea, and lying about seventy-one miles south-east of 
Colombo, is surrounded by a hilly tract of country, 
presenting great irregularity of feature. 
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Knox thus describes the Peak :— 


“On the south side of Conde-Uda is a hill, supposed 
to be the highest on this island, called in the Chingulay 
language Hamelell; but, by the Portuguese and the Eu- 
ropean natives, Adam’s Peak. It is sharp, like a sugar-loaf, 
arid on the top a flat stone with the print of a foot like a 
man’s on it, but far bigger, being about two feet long. The 
people of this land count it meritorious to go and worship 
this impression; and generally about their new year, 
which is in March, they, men, women, and children, go up 
this vast and high mountain to worship. 

“It is the print of the Buddou’s foot, which he left 
on the top of that mountain in a rock from whence he 
ascended to heaven : under this footstep they give worship, 
light up lamps, and offer sacrifices, laying them upon it, 
as upon an altar. The benefit of the sacrifices that are 
offered here do belong unto the Moors, pilgrims who come 
over from the other coast to beg, this having been given 
them heretofore by a former king; so that at that season 
there are great numbers of them always waiting there to 
receive their accustomed fees.” 


Dr. Davy, who ascended the Peak, states that— 


“The steep ascent commences by a narrow footpath, 
rugged and rocky, through a forest, with which the moun- 
tain is clothed from its base to its top, and which in ge- 
neral shades the road so densely as to exclude the direct 
rays of the sun and intercept the view of the adjoining 
country. 

“About halfway up the mountain we crossed a small 
torrent that flows over an immense tabular mass of rock ; 
and, about a mile farther, having ascended a considerable 
height and descended over very irregular ground, we came 
to the bed of a much larger torrent, the Setagongola, which 
may be considered the parent stream of the Kaluganga. 
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This river scene was a very impressive one, and extremely 
picturesque; the torrent, with fine effect, rushed from a 
wooded height down a channel obstructed by great masses 
of rock, on which were assembled numerous groups of 
pilgrims, variously employed, some bathing, some making 
a frugal repast on cold rice, and others resting themselves, 
laying at length or sitting cross-legged in the Indian fashion, 
_ chewing betel. Both the air and the water here were most 
agreeably cool and refreshing; at 1 P.M. the former was 
74°, and the latter 57° 75’; and it had all the other good 
qualities of the water of a mountain torrent. A short 
mountain-barometer was here stationary at 25°6 inches. 
About half a mile from the river we crossed a little glen. 
The descent, which is very steep, was facilitated in the 
most difficult parts by rude wooden ladders. The oppo- 
site ascent was, in appearance, of a much more formidable 
nature: it was over an enormous rock, the smooth face of 
which, from the hardness of its surface and the steepness 
of its declivity, was quite naked, and without any traces of 
vegetation. The danger of scaling this rocky height (which 
in its natural state would not have been inconsiderable) is 
entirely removed by steps having been cut init. By four 
different flights of steps we ascended with ease. The three 
first were short, composed collectively of thirty-seven - 
small steps; the fourth, to which the preceding led, had 
something grand in its appearance, from its regularity, 
height, and extent; it consists of ninety steps. About 
halfway up the rock, on the left-hand side, is the figure of 
a@ man rudely cut, and an inscription in Singalese, both 
commemorating the king by whom the. steps had been 
made. | 

“The last stage of the way is the most difficult of all, 
and the only part attended with any danger. Near the 
summit the ascent is so precipitous that, were it not for 
tron chains fixed to the rocks” (which Marco Polo mentioned, 
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but was discredited), “small indeed would be the number 
of those who would complete their pilgrimage. Even with 
the help of these chains, accidents occasionally occur, and 
lives are lost.” 


But the difficulties of this ascent are insignificant 
when compared with the extraordinary risks which 
some of our countrymen encountered in 1832 in the 
neighbouring Isle of Mauritius, in hoisting them- 
selves over the head of the Peter Botte.* 

Dr. Davy mentions that, on reaching the summit, 
the magnificent views of the surrounding scenery 
amply repaid the party for their laborious march. 
They examined the summit of the mountain and the 
object which induces thousands annually to under- 
take this weary pilgrimage. 


“The summit is very small: according to the measure- 
ment made by Lieut. Malcolm, the first European who 
ascended it, the area is 74 feet by 24. It is surrounded 
by a stone wall 5 feet high, built in some places on the 
brink of the precipice. The apex of the mountain is a 
rock, which stands in the middle of the inclosure, about 
6 or 8 feet above the level ground. On its top is the 
object of worship of the natives, the Tree-pada, the sacred 
impression, as they imagine, of the foot of Boodhoo, which 
he stamped on his first visit to the island. It is a 
superficial hollow, 5 feet 3% inches long, and between 2 feet 
7 inches and 2 feet 5 inches wide.” 


Had this footstep been found in Mauritania it 
might have been said to be the tread of Atlas, but 
* The ascent was made on the 7th September, 1832, by Captain 


Lloyd, Surveyor-General ; Lieutenant Phillpotts, 29th Regiment ; the 
Honourable Thos, Keppel, R.N,; and Lieut, Taylor, Royal Artillery, 
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here the Moors, unmindful of their classic hero, 
regard it as Adam’s heavy step after his expulsion 
from Paradise. 

‘‘ It is ornamented with a margin of brass, studded with 
a few gems of little value; it is covered with a roof, which 
is fastened to the rock by four iron chains, and supported 
by four pillars, and it is surrounded by a low wall. The 
roof was lined with coloured cloths, and its margin being 
decked with flowers and streamers, it made a very gay 
appearance, Within the enclosure is a small house of one 
room, the residence of the officiating priest. This, and 
two small huts outside the parapet, is all the shelter 
that the mountain affords. There is nothing else on the 
summit deserving of notice that I’ am aware of, excepting 
a grove of rhododendrons, which, studded with large red 
flowers, make a very handsome appearance.” 


Knox takes notice of the difference of the seasons 
in the island :— 

“The one part of this island differs very much from 
the other, both in respect of the seasons and the soil, for 
when the westwardly winds blow, then it rains on the 
west side of the island, and that is the season for them 
to till their ground; and at the same time, on the east 
side is very fair and dry weather, and the time of their 
harvest. On the contrary, when the east winds blow it is 
tilling time for those that inhabit the east parts and har- 
vest to those on the west, so that harvest is here in one 
part or other all the year round, These rains and this dry 
weather do part themselves about the middle of the land, 
as oftentimes I have seen,—being on the one side of a 
mountain called Canragashing, rainy and wet weather, 
and as soon a8 I came on the other, dry and so exceeding 
hot that I could scarcely walk on the ground, being, as 
the manner there is, barefoot.” 
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These variations are caused, as our readers will 
have surmised, by the periodical influence of the 
north-east and north-west monsoons. | 

Colonel Colebrooke (now Sir William Colebrooke, 
Governor of Barbadoes), in his Report on the Island 
of Ceylon, which was printed in 1832, by order of 
the House of Commons, represents— 


“the eastern division (open to the north-east monsoon) 
to partake of the climate of the coast of Coromandel, 
which is hot and dry; and the western division (open to 
the south-west monsoon) of that of the Malabar coast, 
which is temperate and humid. The north-easterly winds, 
although producing rains, are drier than those coming 
from the south-west, and give an arid appearance to the 
country over which they blow, which is contrasted with 
the luxuriant verdure of the southern and western districts 
throughout the greater part of the year. The driest 
divisions are those which are situated between the range 
of the two monsoons, partaking slightly of the influence 
of both. 

‘The climate and seasons of the northern and southern 
districts are thus strikingly contrasted ; on one side of the 
island, and even on one side of a mountain, the rain may 
fall in torrents, while on the other the earth is parched 
and the herbage eavithered. The inhabitants in one place 
may be securing themselves from inundations, while in 
another they are carefully distributing the little water 
of a former season which is retained in their wells and 
tanks.” ; 


After mentioning some of the chief cities and 
towns in the island, which do not require any special 
‘notice from us, Knox states that there are many 
ruins of cities. 
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“At the north end of this king's dominions in one of 
these ruinous cities called Anurodgburro,* where they 
say ninety kings have reigned ; the spirits of whom they 
hold now to be saints in glory, having merited it by 
making pagodas, and stone pillars, and images to the 
honour of their gods, whereof there are many yet remain- 
ing, which the Chingalayes count very meritorious to 
worship, and the next way to heaven. Near by is a river 
by which we came when we made our escape, all along 
which is abundance of hewed stones, some long for pillars, 
some broad for paving. Over this river there have been 
three stone bridges, built upon stone pillars, but now are 
fallen down; and the country all desolate, without inha- 
bitants. This place is above 90 miles to the northward of 
the city of Candy.” 


The following highly interesting account of these 
ruins is from the pen of Sir Wm. Colebrooke :— 


“The ruined city of Anuradapoora, where I passed two 
days, was built, according to the Singhalese annals, about 
2300 years ago. Ptolemy mentions it by name, as I learn 
from Vincent,t and it is at the same time a most curious 
monument of the former populousness and civilization of 
this island. 

““T saw here ornamented capitals and balustrades, and 
bas-reliefs of animals and foliage, that have nothing of the 
rudeness and grotesque forms conspicuous in the modern 
Singhalese sculptures. I cannot better express my opinion 
of their elegance than by saying that, had I seen them 
in a museum, I should, without hesitation, have pro- 
nounced them to be Grecian or of Grecian descent. One 
semicircular slab, at the foot of a staircase, is carved in a 


* Anuradapoora, commonly pronounced Anurajahpoora, and sup- 
posed to have been the Anurogrammum of Ptolemy. 
+ ‘Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean.’ 
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pattern of foliage which I have repeatedly seen in works 
of Greek and Roman origin. This flourishing state of art 
proves wealth and taste; and there are enormous conical 
buildings of brick, called Dagobas, whose Egyptian dimen- 
sions and durability show that they must have been built 
by @ very numerous and laborious race. The immense 
tanks, of which I saw the ruins, and by which the country 
was irrigated, were the cause of its permanent fertility 
so long as they were kept in repair.” 


We cannot leave these interesting ruins without 
adding the following account extracted from the 
‘Ceylon Gazetteer :’— 


‘‘ Anuradapoora, with reference to its ruins, may be 
justly styled the Palmyra of Ceylon: and, a8 Knox has 
observed, the ancient inhabitants ‘spared not for puins and 
labour to build temples and high mountains to the honour 
of their God, as if they had been born only to hew rocks and 
great stones, and luy them up in heapes.’ Among these ruins 
the most conspicuous is that of the Lowa-maha-paaya, 
which consists of 160 stone pillars, forming nearly a square 
of 40 on each side; the length of these pillars appears 
once to have been equal, and even now they only differ 
by a few inches. They are generally 11 feet in height, 
and those in the centre, corners, and gateway (in the 
centre of the front of the building) two feet square. The 
rows of pillars are parallel, and at right angles to each 
other, but are not equidistant. The distance between the 
rows varies from 24 to 34 feet. The priests state, from 
ancient writings, that these pillars once formed the base- 
ment of ,a structure of nine stories. Without going so 
far, itis reasonable to imagine that these pillars were built 
upon. If they had merely supported a roof, the rooms 
would have been of the most paltry dimensions, and light 
would have been nearly excluded, except from the outer 
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apartments. Most of these pillars are still standing, but 
they have not been so carefully chiselled or squared as the 
pillars scattered in their vicinity. 

“To the north of the Lowa-maha-paaya, at various dis- 
tances within a mile, are six Dagobas, of which the largest 
is estimated to be, in its present dilapidated state, 269 
feet high, and 456,071 in solid contents.” 


The contrast between this Singhalese Palmyra 
and the modern towns in the island is striking. 
Knox says, and the same may be said at this day— 


“The best are those that do belong to their idols, 
wherein stand their dewals or temples. They do not care 
to make streets by building their houses together in rows, 
but each man lives by himself in his own plantation, 
having a hedge, it may be, and a ditch round about*him 
to keep out cattle. Their towns are always placed some — 
distance from the highways ; for they care not that their 
towns should be a thoroughfare for all people, but only for 

those who have business with them. They are not very 
big; in some may be forty, in some fifty, houses, and in 
some above a hundred ; and in some again not above eight 
or ten.” 


These highways, from which their towns so mo- 
destly receded, were narrow footpaths for men 
to pass singly over ravines and through thickets. 
By these means the march of intellect—of which 
we hear so much in our favoured country—was 
sadly impeded; but these obstructions to its pro- 
gress have, in a great measure, been removed by the 
construction of European roads and bridges, as we 
shall show presently. 

The first step towards civilizing a country 1s by 
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opening communications through it in every di- 
rection, Jike arteries ‘and veins in the human body. 
How can the schoolmaster go abroad, if no road be 
prepared for him? So long as mind and body are 
united they must be companions: “the head cannot 
say to the feet, I have no need of you.” 

We may hope that as a large expenditure has 
been incurred for many years in constructing and 
repairing roads, in building bridges over rivers and 
ravines, rest-houses by the road-side in the island, 
the schoolmaster has no longer any difficulty in 
“going abroad” there. Money has been spent 
which might -have restored Anuradapoora to its 
former splendour. The climate is, no doubt, un- 
favourable to the permanence of many of the works, 
and a torrent stream or violent mundation will 
sweep away others, so that we must not wonder so 
much if the works of past years do not at once appear 
commensurate with the outlay. 

In describing their ingenuity in watering their 
corn-lands, which must be ‘as smooth as a bowling- 
green, that the water may cover all over,” Knox 
observes :— | 

“Neither are their steep and hilly lands incapable of 
being thus overflown with water, for the doing of which 
they use this art: they level these hills into narrow alleys, 
some three, some eight, feet wide, one beneath another, 
according to the steepness of the hills, working and digging 
them in that fashion, that they lie smooth and flat, like so 
many stairs up the hills, one above another. The waters 
at the top of tho hills, falling downwards, are let into 
these alleys, and so successively, by running out of the 
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one into the other, water all first the higher lands, and 
then the lower.” 


This description resembles the = of cultivation 
which was adopted in the Holy Land; in France 
and on the Rhine the vines frequently descend in 
regular terraces, 

Again :— | 

“Where there are no springs or rivers to furnish them 
with water, as it is in the northern parts, where there are 
but two or three springs, they supply this defect by saving 
of rain-water, which they do by casting up great banks in 
convenient places to stop and contain the rains that fall, 
and so save it till they have occasion to let it out into 
their fields: they are made rounding like a C, or half- 
moon ; every town has one of these ponds, which, if they 
can but get filled with water, they count their corn is as 
good as in the barn. It was no small work to the ancient 
inhabitants to make all these banks, of which there is a 
great number, being some two, some three, fathoms in 
height, and in length some above a mile, some less—not 
_ all of a size. They are now grown over with trees, and so 
seem natural hills.” 


Sir Wilham Colebrooke states in his Report 
that— 


“The ancient inhabitants appear to have been peculiarly 
skilful in the execution of works for the collection and dis- 
tribution of water, the most remarkable of which are the 
spacious tanks excavated in the plains, and the dams con- 
structed across the beds of rivers, or over ravines and 
valleys connecting small hills, and forming extensive lakes 
for flooding the plains in the driest season. TIT here allude 
to the ancient works which are to be met with in the 
district of Tangalle, and in the deserted provinces to the 
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northward and eastward, now the resort of the wild tribe 
of Veddas, who live by deer-hunting. The lakes of Kan- 
delay and Minery, each of which covers an area of several 
square miles, are situated in the plains extending from 
Trincomalee to ‘ Anurajpoora,’ the ancient capital of the 
island, and from thence across to Manaar and Arippo, in 
which district a reservoir of great extent, called ‘the 
giant’s tank,’ was formed, and a stone dyke was con- 
structed across the Arippo river to divert the current 
into it. These works are very ancient, that of Minery 
appearing, from authentic records which have been com- 
piled, to have been constructed three centuries before the 
Christian era. They were executed for the improvement 
of lands which were probably distributed amongst the 
people employed in the work, and who dedicated a portion 
of their revenues to the temples and priesthood.” 


From the extent of these works, it would appear 
that the island must have had in former times a 
numerous population. The ‘Ceylon Gazetteer’ states 
that the tank of Minery is upwards of fifteen miles 
in circumference, formed by an artificial embank- 
ment a quarter of a mile long and about sixty 
feet wide at the top. It has two sluices, through 
which the neighbouring country is supplied with 
water conducted by a canal. T'his tank, though con- 
structed upwards of fifteen centuries, is still in good 
repair, and the inhabitants are entirely dependent 
on it for the cultivation of their fields. 

We learn from the same authority that Kan- 
delly is an artificial lake of about four miles in cir- 
cumference, nearly surrounded by large hills; but 
that in one part, where nature does not afford a 
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barrier, an embankment is formed of hewn stones, 
piled up twenty feet high, and from 150 to 200 
feet thick at the base, and a mile and one-third 
long. It has two sluices, constructed with much 
Ingenuity, and the water thus carried off through 
them forms two rivers, one of which irrigates all the © 
paddy-lands round the Bay of Tamblegam, and 
disembogues itself into the sea. 

Pridham, in his account of Ceylon, gives an inter- 
esting description of this lake :— 


“The Lake of Kandellé, or, as it is commonly termed, 
the Kandellé water, is, in the opinion of connoisseurs, the 
most beautiful lake in Ceylon, and, from its being enve- 
loped on all sides by lofty hills, it will bear inspection 
from several points. This is more than can be said of 
many of the lakes, which are generally tame at the lower 
extremities. But it is the peculiar beauty of the waters 
of Kandellé, that in their case the ground ascends every- 
where from their edge with a nearly equal degree of bold- 
ness. Greatness of expanse is not absolutely necessary 
for the formation of perfect lake-scenery, and the proper 
characteristics ofa lake may be lost by too great an expan- 
sion of its waters. But, for the attainment of perfect 
beauty, it is indispensably necessary that a lake should 
cover with its waters the whole or nearly the whole of the 
basin which it occupies; but this the Jakes in Ceylon 
rarely if ever do, an interval of plain between them and 
the surrounding mountains effectually marring the fair 
perspective, and reducing their apparent magnitude. The 
Kandellé lake is situate within thirty miles of Trinco- 
malee, in an extensive and broad valley around which the 
ground gradually ascends towards the distant hills that 
envelopé it. Independently 6f the cheerful and refresh- 
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ing appearance which open plains and a large sheet of 
water present in a wooded country and warm climate, 
this place has also strong claims to admiration for its 
numerous groups of forest trees, scattered through the 
plains which intervene between the lake and thick jungle 
covering the rising grounds and hills on the west and 
' north of Gantalawe. In the centre of the valley a long 
causeway, principally made of masses of rock, extending 
upwards of a, mile, has been formed for the retention of 
the waters that from every side pour into the space in- 
closed within the circumjacent hills and the artificial dam 
thus formed. The lake has two sluices or outlets; the 
principal one is about one hundred yards from the rocky 
ledge, through which a river is constantly flowing; the 
other is near the opposite extremity of the embankment, 
which is commonly dry, and carries off water only when 
the lake is unuMally high. The great outlet is con- 
structed with much art and of vast strength ; the channel 
is beneath a platform of masonry, that projects into the 
lake about six fect beyond the line of the embankment, 
and is twenty-four feet long. It is built of oblong stones, 
from five to seven feet long, well wrought and fitted to 
each other without cement. The top of the platform is 
flat ; it contains a small cylindrical well, communicating 
directly with the channel below, and in which the water 
in passing rises of course to the level of the lake. The 
water passing through the embankment appears on the 
other side, gushing out in a noble stream through two 
apertures formed by a transverse mass of rock supported 
by three perpendicular masses. The transverse mass, 
which is now cracked in two, is about twelve to fourteen 
feet long, and four or five thick; and the other masses 
are of proportionate size. The water rushing out in con- 
siderable volume with great force, and dashing among 
rocks beneath, in the midst of the deep gloomy shade pro- 
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duced by overhanging trees, presents altogether a very 
striking scene. ‘The work itself,’ says Davy, ‘has a 
simple grandeur about it, yhich is seldom associated with 
art; it looks more like a natural phenomenon than the 
design of man.’ ‘The other outlet being dry, affords an 
opportunity of examining the entrance of the channel: at 
the foot of the embankment there is a circular pit, almost 
filled with leaves and branches, and a little anterior to it 
another small pit, the mouth of which is almost entirely 
covered and defended by a large long mass of hewn stone. 
“During the rainy season, when the lake attains its 
greatest elevation, the area of ground over which the inun- 
dation extends may be computed at fifteen square miles. 
This work of art, and others of nearly equally gigantic 
proportions in the island, sufficiently indicate that at some 
very remote period Ceylon was a densely peopled country, 
and under a government sufficiently enlightened to appre- 
ciate the execution of an undertaking which, to men 
ignorant of mechanical powers, must have been an Her- 
culean operation ; for such is the capricious nature of the 
mountain streams in this island, where heavy rains fre- 
quently fall for many successive days without intermission, 
that no common barrier would suffice to resist the great 
and sudden pressure that must be sustained on such occa- 
sions. Aware of this peculiarity in the character of their 
rivers, the Singhalese built the retaining wall that supports 
the waters of the lake of Kandellé with such solidity and 
massiveness as to defy the utmost fury of the mountain 
torrents. Nearly the whole of its extent is formed with 
vast hewn masses of rock, faced with stones eight or ten 
feet in length, piled up twenty feet high, and from 150 to 
200 feet thick at the base, placed like steps, and laid in 
regular layers, to move which by sheer physical force 
must have required the united labour of thousands,” 


The face of the country about Mantotte, in the 
E2 
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province of Manaar, is level and the soil fertile, 
but there is little tillage, for want of irrigation, 
the Giant’s Tank having been long out of repair. 
Other ruined tanks exist in districts of the island 
which were once fertile, but are now covered with 
jungle. 

The large tanks in the interior, numerous small 
ones, with ruins of fallen wharfs, remains of deserted 
villages, and other remnants of antiquity, prove that 
the vast wilderness of beautiful and valuable forest- 
_ trees, through which a new line of road passes— 
heretofore supposed a trackless desert, obnoxious to 
the existence of man and destitute of water and in- 
habitants—once contained a considerable popula- 
tion, by whose labours an extensive tract of irrigated 
land was regularly cultivated.* It is impossible to 
read the accounts given of these most remarkable 
structures, and consider especially their extent (one 
is an artificial basin of from sixteen to eighteen 
miles circuit), the size of the stones used in their 
construction, and consequently the mechanical 
powers which must have been so employed, without 
being convinced that they are the remains of a far 
superior people to the modern Singhalese, whose 
tradition that they were erected by giants forty 
feet high, 1s an amusing form in which a confession 
of inferiority 1s couched.t 

Some of these works, though of great antiquity, 
are represented as capable of repair. Their import- 


* Ceylon Almanac of 1833. 
t Journal of’ Roval Geog. Soc, 
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ance to the districts in which they are situated is 
almost incalculable. 

Large quantities of rice and paddy have been 
imported into Ceylon for many years. In 1855 they 
were imported to the extent of 412,317/. in value, 
- which, though rather greater than in the year 1854, 
is less by nearly 60,0002. than in preceding years, 
owing to a dearth in India and to a temporary decrease 
in the immigrant Coolie labour. 

The consumption has increased, of late years, 
owing to the influx of Coolie labourers, of whom 
there are sometimes in the island 70,000; but the 
natives have remained stationary in their cultivation 
of grain, notwithstanding this growing demand. We 
must not expect too much from a native population 
of little more than a million in an island about the 
size of Ireland; but, as a great portion of their 
country 1s jungle, the field of their labour is neces- 
sarily concentrated, and by means of irrigation abun- 
dant crops might be produced. 

Tt may be asked how are these extensive tanks 
and dams to be repaired? The natives are too poor, 
and the Colonial Government—if not in the same 
predicament—have other things to attend to. A 
joint-stock company was once talked of, but, unless 
it was composed of men of strict integrity and en- 
larged views, we should regret to see such a formid- 
able hydra at work on the tanks of Ceylon. 

Pridham remarks that— 


“In the culture of wheat, the individual exertion and 
capital of the farmer, aided by the seasons and the natural 
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humidity of the soil, is ail that is essential to success. 
But in this glimate, where the want of natural moisture 
in the soil can only be supplied by bringing water at a 
great expense from tanks or natural reservoirs, whence it 
can be distributed over the length and breadth of a dis- 
trict, it is obvious that individual exertions are utterly 
inapplicable to the task ; that no one man could under- 
take the cost of irrigating his own lands unaided, but that 
the construction and repair of tanks, and the maintenance 
of conducting channels, can only be effected by a comhi- . 
nation of the means and exertions of the whole commu- 
nity, whose unanimity and co-operation must be enforegd 
by authority, either to prevent the worthless and selfish 
from profiting by the labour of their more industrious 
and liberal neighbours, or, what is more important still, 
to prevent one indolent or vicious man from inflicting 
ruin on the whole body; for, owing to the nature of the 
cultivation, and the minute subdivisions of the property, 
all of which is inundated by one artificial channel, the 
neglect of one proprietor to repair the tanks may deprive 
all below him of the means of irrigation, or his omission 
to keep his share of the fences in order may expose the 
whole tract to destruction. But if the community be too 
poor, even by general co-operation, to effect this object, 
then the whole must suffer, without some intervention 
from the supreme power for their assistance. 

“It has been calculated that the repair of the Giant's . 
Tank alone would suffice to irrigate land capable of pro- — 
ducing 134,000 bags of rice annually ; and an estimate for 
the repair of a tank at Nuwera Wewa, in the Northern 
Province, shows that it would be practicable to bring up- 
wards of 550 acres into rice cultivation for an expenditure 
of 51371, including the reclamation of the land from the 
jungle, and its ploughing, sowing, and reaping the first 
year, when the produce of the harvest, taking it at 32,000 
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parahs, and valuing it at only 73d. a parak, would give 
10007. ; and in each succeeding year a similar harvest could 
be obtained for an annual expenditure of 4737. in labour 
and seed, 

“These instances perhaps will be sufficient to justify 
the opinion which exists of the practicability of restoring 
their former value and fertility to these now neglected 
districts, as well as to the many hundreds of square miles 
alleged to be adapted for the production of rice, but which 
are now lying destitute of a single inhabitant, while several 

‘ hundred tanks, some of which are of Cyclopean construc- 
.gtion and prodigious extent, are now utterly useless, though 
they might be easily repaired. 

“From documents in the Colonial Office, it would appear 
that so far back as 1806, Sir T. Maitland, at that time 
governor of Ceylon, proposed to repair the Giant’s Tank, 
estimating the possible expense at 25,000/.; and Sir R. 
sBrownrigge spoke in equally favourable terms of the pro- 
ject in 1812-13. The Commissioners of Enquiry, Sir 
Robert Horton and Mr. Stewart Mackenzie (governors), 
took the same view, although each of them admitted that 
the undertaking was too great for native enterprize, and 
that it must be assumed by the Government.” 


But as great things sometimes rise from small 
beginnings, the experiment of encouraging the 
» ‘natives to undertake something for their own benefit 

might be tried. 

Knox observed during his captivity that, when 
the natives tilled their grounds or reaped their corn, 
they did it by whole towns generally, all helping 
each other for atoms, as they called it,—that is, that 
they might help them as much or as many days again 
in their fields, which accordingly they would do. 
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This principle might be extended to the repair 
of some of the tanks, by requiring them to aid the 
Colonial Government, either by contributing indivi- 
dually towards the expense for the common benefit, 
or by each giving a proportionate share of labour. 

A system analogous to this was introduced by 
Lord Torrington, while Governor of Ceylon, for the 
construction and repair of roads, for which he was 
much abused at the time; but the late Governor, Sir 
G. Anderson, reported that the road ordinance had 
worked admirably as a whole, and had been a very 
beneficial law for the practical and general good of 
the people. In the province of Galle it had been 
so successful that in nine months the country could 
hardly be recognised, and the people were entirely 
pleased with the result. 

The labour, and the money payments commuted 
for labour, as provided for in the ordinance, amounted 
in the year 1850 to 20,616/., and it has since that 
date averaged from 17,0002. to 20,0002. a year. 

Sir W. Colebrooke had, several years before, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the natives were prepared 
to engage in any undertaking, the success of which 
had been sufficiently assured by the example of 
others. 

If it was impressed on the natives that their lands 
are more than capable of producing the quantity of 
grain now annually imported, and that they would 
receive in return for their labour the moneys now 
expended in the purchase of foreign grain, and in 
the payment of duty levied on its importation, 
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amounting to 70,0002 per annum, a tank ordi- 
nance would probably meet with as good success 
as the road ordinance, especially if the Colonial 
Government assumed the initiative, and showed 
the natives what could be effected by the repair of a 
single tank. 

Sir G. Anderson stated his belief that great 
benefit to the people and to the revenue would 
result if a more liberal expenditure could be afforded 
in the repair of tanks and in works of irrigation. 
Where parties in communities came forward, pro- 
posing to assist in works of this nature, which really 
seemed to promise advantage, he was always disposed 
to encourage it and to propose it to his council; 
but he was often stopped by the fear of want of 
means, and obliged to deny what he often felt satis- 
fied would bring about good in the end. The neces- 
sity for encovtaging works of irrigation had lately 
become more apparent and more pressing from the 
high price of the imported rice in 1854; and en- 
deavours therefore should be made to render the 
colony more independent of this importation, and to 
free itself from the objectionable taxation to which it 
gives rise. 

The present Governor, Sir H. Ward, is giving his 
attention to this subject. He has visited a large por- 
tion of the island, and especially the “tank dis- 
tricts,” and states that within a space of 60 miles 
there are distributed no fewer than nine tanks, con- 
structed with great labour, considerable engineering 
skill, and of such solidity that their embankments 
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seem to defy the hand of time; most of these tanks 
were connected by the ancient canal of Ellehara, 
and they formed what was termed ‘the sea of 
Prakrama :” * that, north of these, about forty miles, 
is Padiwel Colum, the most gigantic work of all; for 
the bund + (which is in perfect repair, except in 
one spot, where, in the course of ages, the waters 
have forced a passage between it and the natural 
halls, which it united), is 11 miles long, 30 feet 
broad at the summit, 180 feet at the base, and 70 
feet high: and that, to the westward of Padiwel 
Colum lie the tank of Anaradapoora and the Giant’s 
Tank, the dimensions of which cannot be given, as 
the work was never completed according to the 
original design. 

Sir H. Ward states that the tanks themselves are 
perfect in all their essential parts; but he asks, 
Where shall we find a population to replace that 
which has disappeared? ‘For five consecutive 
days I rode through the most lovely country in the 
world ; but in that country one thing was wanting— 
man!” 

The remedy is to colonize, if possible; and this 
might be done to some extent by removing the 
superabundant population from one province ‘to 
another; and it is proposed to commence the expe- 
riment at the Lake of Kandelly, by apportioning al- 
lotments of land, on certain conditions, and making 


* Prakrama Bahoo I., who reigned a.D. 1153. 
_ $ Embankment of earth faced with stone. 
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advances to assist them, to be repaid in four years. 
Sir H. Ward states that he had seen most gratifying 
_ proofs of the powers of the natives for steady and 
persevering exertions wherever the representatives 
of the Government sympathised with their wants, 
and directed their efforts. 

If a population could be collected in the immediate 
vicinity of the tanks, we still think that a “Tank” 
Ordinance would be very desirable and practicable. 
It would be the means of fulfilling one of the condi- 
tions required by Earl Grey in 1849, in making 
grants in aid of the repair of tanks and other irriga- 
tion works, viz., that a considerable amount of native 
labour should be engaged in such works, 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Knox’s account of the Natural History of the Island—Tallipot Tree — 
Cocoa-nut, and the several purposes to which it may be applied — 
Fragrant Flowers and medicinal Herbs — Animals, &c,: large spider, 
**democulo ;”’ gems and precious stones — Natives, ‘*‘ Wild and 
Tame ’’ — The Veddahs — Appearance and character of Singhalese 
men and women—Indolence of the Natives — Importation of 
Cotton manufactures — Caste of “ Beggars’ resembling Gipsies— 
Other castes— Small amount of learning amongst the natives ~— 

~ Funeral Piles. 


WE have not space to follow Knox in a review of 
the natural history of the island, but we are tempted 
to give specimens of his style in this department. 

With respect to their fruits, he says they have all 
that grow in India, but take little pains to cultivate 
them. This may be accounted for, in a great mea- 
sure, by the following statement of the oppression to 
which they tre subjected :— 


“ Whenever there is any fruit better than ordinary, the 
King’s officers will tie a string about the tree in the King’s 
name, with three knots at the end of it ; and then not even 
the owner presumes, under pain of some great punishment, 
if not death, to touch them. When they are ripe they are 
wrapped in white cloth and carried to the governor of 
the country ; and if without defect or blemish, they are 
wrapped up again in white cloth and carried to the King, 
without any payment being made to the owner, who is 
sometimes compelled to carry them himself to the King, 
though the distance may be great.” 
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He mentions a fruit called jombo, which he never 
saw in any other parts of India :— 


“‘ In taste it is like to an apple, full of juice and sient 
to the palate, and not unwholesome to the body; and to 
the eye no fruit more amiable, being white and delicately 
coloured with red, as if it were painted.” 


In describing the tallipot-tree, he says :— 


“Tt is as big and tall as a ship’s mast, and very straight, 
bearing only leaves, which are of great use and benefit to 
this people, one single leaf being so broad and large that 
it will cover some fifteen or twenty men, and keep them 
dry when it rains. The leaf, being dried, is very strong 
and limber, and most wonderfully made for men’s con- 
venience to carry along with them, for though this leaf be 
thus broad when it is open, yet it will fold close like a 
lady’s fan, and then it is no bigger than a man’s arm: it 
is wonderfully light; they cut them into pieces and carry 
them in their hands. The whole leaf spread is round, 
almost like a circle, but being cut in pieces for use are 
near like unto a triangle: they lay them upon their heads, 
as they travel, with the peaked end foremost, which is 
convenient to make their way through the boughs and 
thickets. When the sun is vehement hot they use them 
to shade themselves from the heat: soldiers all carry 
them, for, besides the benefit of keeping them dry in case 
it rain upon the march, these leaves make their tents to lie 
under in the night. A marvellous mercy, which Almighty 
God hath bestowed upon this poor and naked people, in 
this rainy country.” 


Most of our readers have, no doubt, seen one of 
these extraordinary leaves. We had one in our 
possession, or rather a portion of one, which would 
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have alone sufficed to make a Brobdignag fan. Knox 
does not omit to mention the cocoa-nut tree, which 
he found so useful in his distress. The following 
account from the Ceylon Gazette shows the various 
purposes to which it can be applied :— 





“The cocoa-nut tree, with a trunk not more than a foot 
in diameter, frequently rises from 40 to 60 feet high. It 
has no boughs or leaves except on the summit, where they 
expand like rays from a centre, and cover the head of the 
trunk with a circle of shade. The leaves are 12 or 13 feet 
long, 3 feet broad, and pennated; at their first springing 
up they are folded over each other, so as somewhat to 
resemble a cabbage. When fresh, the leaves, together 
with the flowers, are used by the natives to ornament 
their wedding saloons, and they also form an excellent 
food for elephants. The dry leaves are knit into cidjans 
and carsingoes for thatching houses ; they are also wrought 
into brooms, besides serving for torches (or chools) for 
travellers. At the summit, and immediately under the 
place whence the branches spring out, the buds appear, 
which in outer figure resemble an elephant’s tusk. They 
consist of asingle coat, which, as the flower advances, breaks 
blows open, and exhibits the most beautiful specimen of 
blossoms ever beheld. Incisions are made in the buds be- 
fore they burst, from which a spirit exudes, called toddy, 
which is collected in earthen vessels ; and, by distillation, 
this delicious sap is converted into arrack. If toddy is 
allowed to stand it becomes very good vinegar; or, if 
impregnated with lime and boiled, forms a description of 
coarse sugar called jaggery. The nuts, which are of an 
oval shape, covered with a fibrous husk, hang down from 
the top of the tree in clusters of a dozen or more together ; 
they have a thick kernel, of a whitish colour, which, when 
fresh, affords a milky juice for preparing curries. The 
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kernel is, however, more generally converted into oil; 
the process of which is simply by outting the nuts into 
pieces and drying them in the sux (which are then called 
copperahs), and afterwards pressing them in a mill. The 
natives use this oi] for anointing their hair, for culinary 
purposes, for lamps, and for making soap. The refuse or 
dry substance which remains is called poonak, and furnishes 
good food for poultry and pigs. The shells of the nut are 
formed into goblets” (we have a small one, beautifully 
carved outside), “ ladles, and other domestic utensils ; and 
from the fibres or husks which envelop them, cordage of 
all sorts, from the smallest rope to a ship’s cable, is manu- 
factured. The trunk is of too spongy a nature to be used 
in cabinet-work, but when the central pith is cleared away 
it forms excellent gutters for carrying off water. The 
palmyra, which flourishes in great perfection, particularly 
in the province of Jaffua, is equally profitable as the cocoa- 
nut, and it is celebrated in a poem (in Tamul) as having 
eight hundred and one different purposes to which it may 
be applied.” 


The next tree mentioned by Knox 1s the ket- 
tule :— 


“ It groweth straight, but not so tall or big as the cocoa- 
nut tree; the inside nothing but a white pith. It yieldeth 
a sort of liquor, which they call tellegie; it is rarely 
(exceedingly) sweet and pleasing to the palate, and as 
wholesome to the body, but no stronger than water: they 
take it down from the tree twice, and from some good 
trees thrice in a day. An ordinary tree will yield some 
three, some four gallons in a day, some more and some 
less, the which liquor they boil and make a kind of brown 
sugar, called jaggory ; but, if they will use their skill, they 
can make it as white as the second best sugar, and for any 
use it is but little inferior to ordinary sugar.” 
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With a little more skill, the Singhalese would, no 
doubt, manufacture as good sugar “from the kettule 
as the French from the beetroot. 


“JT. shall mention but one tree more, as famous and 
highly set by as any of the rest, if not more, though it bear 
no fruit; the benefit consisting chiefly in the holiness of 
it. This tree they call Bogauhah ; we, the god-tree. It is 
very great and spreading; the leaves always shake like an 
asp (aspen). They have a great veneration for these trees, 
worshipping them, upon a tradition that the Buddou, a 
great god among them, when he was upon the earth, did 
use to sit under this kind of trees. There are many of 
these trees, which they plant all the land over, and have 
more care of than of any other. They pave round about 
them like a key (quay), sweep often under them to keep 
them. clean; they light lamps and set up their images 
under them; and a stone table is placed under some of 
them to lay their sacrifices on. They set them everywhere 
in towns and highways, where any convenient places are ; 
they serve also for shade to travellers. They will also set 
them in memorial of persons deceased—to wit, there 
where their bodies were burnt. It is held meritorious to 
plant them ; which, they say, he that does shall die within 
a short while after, and go to heaven: but the oldest 
men only, that are nearest death in the course of nature, 
do plant them, and none else; the younger sort desiring 
to live a little longer in this world before they go to the 
other.” 


The natives are well supplied with medicinal 
herbs. Knox tells us that— 


“ The woods are their apothecaries’ shops, where, with 
herbs, leaves, and the rinds of trees, they make all their 
physic and plaisters, with which sometimes they will do 
notable cures.” 


“a 
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And, in speaking of their flowers, he says— 


‘“‘ They have great varieties, grow i ag wild, for they plant 
them not : there are roses, red and white, scented like ours; 
several sorts of sweet-smelling flowers, which the young 
men and women gather to tie in their hair to perfume 
them ; they tie up their hair ina bunch behind, and enclose 
the flowers therein. _ 

‘‘ There is one flower deserves to be mentioned, for the 
rarity and use of it; they call it sindric-mal; there are of 
them some of a murry colour, and some white; its‘nature 
is to open about four o’clock in the evening, and so con- 
tinueth open all night until the morning, when it closeth 
up itself till four o’clock again. Some will transplant 
them out of the woods into the gardens, to serve them 
instead of a clock os it is cloudy that they cannot see 
the sun.” 





Amongst the living creatures which Ceylon pro- 
duces, he enumerates— 


** Cows, buffaloes, hogs, goats, deer, hares, dogs, jackals, 
apes, tigers, bears, elephants, with other wild beasts ; but 
there are no lions, wolves, horses, asses, or sheep; while 
deer are in great abundance in the woods, and of several 


sorts, from the largeness of a cow or buffalo to the small- 
ness of a hare, for there is a creature in the island no 


bigger, but in every part rightly resembleth a deer; it is 
called meminna, of colour grey, with white spots.” 


There was one of these beautiful creatures, or one 
resembling them, in the Zoological Gardens —a 
species of gazelle, called the Cervus pygmzus. We 
heartily wish that our friends in the Regent’s Park 
had also some of the animals which Knox saw in 


the collection belonging to the King of Kandy—a 
F 
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black tiger, a milk-white deer, an elephant spotted 
or speckled all the body over, which His Majesty 
preferred to all the others in his possession. 
Knox saw a sort of beast they call gauvera, - 80 
much resembling a bull that he thought it one of 
, that kind; his back stands up with a sharp ridge, 
\ and all his four feet white up half his legs. He 
: “never saw but one, which was kept among the 
1 King’s creatures. This was probably the Brahmin 
bull, which may also be seen in the Zoological 
" Gardens. 
In descnibing different sorts of ants, he mentions 
a species called Coddia—large, and of an excellent 
bright black :— 


“They dwell always in the ground; and their usual practice 
is to be travelling in great multitudes, but I do not know 
where they are going nor what their business is; but they 
pass and repass, some forwards and some backwards, in 
great haste, seemingly as full of employment as people that 
pass along the streets. These ants will bite desperately, 
as bad as if a man were burnt with a coal of fire. But 
they are of a noble nature, for they will not begin, and you 
may stand by them if you do net tread i them nor 
disturb them.” 


The busy bee, which we value as well for the 
honey extracted from its cell as for the moral drawn ~ 
from its labours for our early imitation, is a victim 
to the barbarous appetite of the Singhalese. Knox 
tells us, that when they meet with any swarms 
hanging on a tree they will hold torches under to 
make them drop, and so catch them and carry them 
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home, which they boil and eat, and esteem excellent 
food. They also eat rats. s 

In a little volume entitled ‘ South Australia in 
1837,’ the natives of that country are represented 
as being as nearly as possible omnivorous animals— 
eating everything which can be eaten. The author 
states, 


“ That their favourite food is the grub; and truly this is 
an article which ought not to he confined to the uncul- 
vated taste of savages. It is about five orsix inches long, 
about half an inch in diameter, white or slightly inclined 
to a reddish brown, and is found in the gum or wattle 
trees. The natives eat it raw. I never could bring myself 
to taste this living marrow, but lightly fried it becomes a 
delicacy fit for the most educated palate. At one time in 
the year the natives come from the woods literally fattened 
up with this delicious food.” 


The Singhalese, however, contribute in their turn 
to the nourishment of a portion of the animal king- 
dom. Knox describes— 


“a sort of leaches of the nature of ours, only different in 
colour and bigness, for they are of a dark reddish colour 
like the skin of bacon, and as big as a goose-quill; in 
length some two or three inches. At first, when they are 
young, they are no bigger than a horse-hair, so that they 
can scarce be seen, In dry weather none of them appear, 
but immediately upon the fall of rains the grass and woods 
are full of them. These leaches seize upon the legs of 
travellers, who, going barefoot, according to the custom 
of that land, have them hanging upon their legs in multi- 
tudes, which suck their blood till their bellies are full, 
and then drop off. They come in such quantities that 
the people cannot pull them off so fast as they crawl on: 
tr 2 
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the blood runs pouring down their legs all the way they 

go, and it is no little smart neither; so that they would 
willingly be without them if they could, especially those 
that have sores on their legs, for they all gather to the sore.” 


In describing their apes and monkeys, one sort is 
mentioned, — 7 
‘‘ of which there is a great abundance, who, coming with 
such multitudes, do a great deal of mischief to the corn 
that groweth in the woods, so that they are fain all the 
day long to keep watch to scare them out ; and so soon 
as they are gone to fray them away at one end of the field, 
others, who wait for such an opportunity, come skipping 
in at the other, and before they can turn, will fill both 
bellies and handsfull to carry away with them: and to 
stand all round to guard their fields is more than they 
can do. This sort of monkey have no beards; white faces, 
and long hair on the top of their heads, which parteth 
and hangeth down like a man’s. They call them rillowes. 
The flesh of all these sorts of apes they account good 
to eat.” 


There is a huge spider, called democulo—very 
long, black, and hairy, speckled and glistering. Its 
body as big as a man’s fist, with feet proportionable. 
They are very poisonous, and keep in hollow trees 
and holes. Men bitten with them will not die, but 
the pain will for some time put them out of their 
senses. 

After mentioning the minerals and other com- 
modities to be found in Ceylon, Knox observes, “ all 
these things the land affords, and it might do it in 
greater quantity if the people were but laborious 
and industrious ;” but he vindicates them, in a great 
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measure, on the ground of the oppression to which 
they are subjected. 

Amongst the gems found in Ceylon are the ruby, 
the cat’s-eye, the jargon, the hyacinth, the sapphire, 
the topaz, the adamantine spar (or corundum), the 
chrysoberyl, the tourmaline (of a dark brown or 
yellow colour), and the amethyst. 

The ruby and cat’s-eye are held in particular 
estimation. Among the King of Kandy’s jewels 
sold in London in 1820, a cat’s-eye, measuring two 
inches in diameter, was sold for more than 4000. 

Dr. Gygax, ,a Swiss mineralogist, who made a 
geological survey of the island in 1847, states, that 
so rich is the soil of many parts in precious stones, 
that, despite of the explorations which have been 
carried on for so many centuries, there 1s still an in- 
credible quantity in Saffragam.* They consist chiefly 
of the ruby, blue and yellow sapphire, chrysoberyl, 
topaz, tourmaline, spinell, garnett, cimnamon-stone, 
and opal, Amongst all these the proportion of really 
valuable stones is comparatively small ; still many are 
to be found of great brilliancy and beauty. | 

Great numbers of persons of very indifferent cha- 
racter employ their whole time in searching and 
gambling for precious stones; and the villagers are 
addicted to it to an excess which interferes preju- 
dicially with the cultivation of their paddy and 
other lands. 


* The colony sent to the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855 a large 
and valuable collection of its natural and artificial products; and 
amongst other things a sapphire (from Saffragam) valued at 50002, 
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It is estimated that from this district alone, ex- 
clusively of a large demand within the island, stones 
to the actual value of 400QZ. or 5000/. are annually 
exported, of which government receives no share ~ 
whatever. _ 

Sir G. Anderson reported that in the beginning 
of 1854 the colony was disturbed by its being re- 
ported that gold had been found in the washings of 
one of the rivers—the Maha Oya. An immediate 
move was made to the river by various parties; 
after some days working it was found that the yield 
of gold was exceedingly trifling, and could never 
repay the labour and cost of working. He added, 
that, perhaps, from the want of efficient and appro- 
priate means, the fact of a sufficiency of the metal 
to answer as a speculative undertaking has not been 
ascertained. 

We have a proverb that misfortunes never come 
singly, and how often are we practically reminded 
of this proverb—at one time by railway accidents 
following each other in rapid succession, at another 
time by great fires night after night—then a series 
of murders, or cases of poison, et td genus omne ! 

What shall we say of gold-findings in all quarters? 
Is it for good or for evil; or, as we are inclined to 
think, will the one counterbalance the other? 

In speaking of the inhabitants of the island, Knox 
quaintly observes :— 

“Of these natives there be two sorts, wild and tame: I 


will begin with the former. For as in these woods there 
are wild beasts, so wild men also. The land of Bintan is 


~ 
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all covered with mighty woods, filled with abundance of 
deer: in this land are many of these wild men, they call 
_ them Vaddahs, dwelling near no other inhabitants; they 
_ speak the Chingulay language: they kill deer, and dry the 
" flesh over the fire, and the people of the country come 
and buy it of them. They never till any ground for corn; 
their food being only flesh ; they are very expert with their 
bows ; they have a little axe, which they stick in by their 
sides, to cut honey out of hollow trees. Some few, which 
are near inhabitants, have commerce with other people : 
they have no towns nor houses, only live by the waters 
under a tree, with some boughs cut and laid round about 
them, to give notice when any wild beasts come near, 
which they may hear by their rustling and trampling upon 
them. Many of these habitations we saw when we fled 
through the woeds; but, God be praised! the Vaddahs 


were gone.” 


Dr. Davy mentions the Veddahs—incidentally— 
as inhabiting a part of the district of Bintenne, in 
which some hot springs are situated. He states that 
he had not visited the springs, nor consequently 
- “ the savage Veddahs,” as he calls them, whom he 
represents as using these springs as porridge-pots. 
«They are situated in the midst of an immense 
jungle, in an extremely unwholesome country, 
inhabited only by wild animals, and by Ved- 
dahs almost as wild;” or, as Knox said, “ as in 
these woods there are wild beasts, so wild men 
also.” 

We are glad to find, in Sir William Colebrooke’s 
Report, the epithet “ wild” applied only to the 
country, and a milder term employed in speaking 
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of the natives. He alludes to “an annual tribute 
of wax from the Weddas, an unsettled tribe inhabit- 
ing the wild districts of the interior.” 

It is still more satisfactory to be enabled to state 
that “‘ the highest authority ” in Ceylon was assured 
by most credible and rie persons that there 
are few Veddas in existence, being more imaginary 
than real savages in any great number. This was 
very much our impression on reading the exclama- 
tion of the pious Knox—‘ God be praised! the 
Vaddahs were gone.” 


That excellent author proceeds thus in describing 
the tame Singhalese :— 


“ But to come to the civilized inhabitants, whom I am 
chiefly to treat of; they are a people proper and very well 
favoured, beyond all people that I have seen in India, 
wearing @ cloth about their loins, and a doublet after the 
English fashion, with little skirts buttoned at the waists 
and gathered at the shoulders like a shirt; on their heads 
a red Tunis cap; or if they have none, another cap of the 
fashion of their country, with a handsome short hanger 
by their side, and a knife sticking in their bosoms, on the 
right side. As for the women, their habit is a waistcoat of 
white calico covering their bodies, wrought into flourishes 
with blue and red, the cloth hanging longer or shorter 
below their knees according to their quality, a piece of 
silk flung over their heads, jewels in their ears, ornaments 
about their necks, and arms, and middles. They are in 
their gait and behaviour very high, stately in their car- 
riage, after the Portugal manner, of whom I think they 
have learned.” 


Having received from Ceylon a set of figures 
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carved in wood, and painted by a‘native artist, ex- 
hibiting the costumes of his cotiitrymen, we are 
pleased with the faithful descriptions given by Knox. 

He recapitulates their character briefly in these 
terms :— 


“ In short, in carriage and behaviour they are very grave 
and stately, like unto the Portugals, in understanding 
quick and apprehensive, in design subtle and crafty, in 
discourse courteous but full of flatteries, naturally inclined 
to temperance both in meat and drink, but not to chastity, 
neat and provident in their families, commending good 
husbandry ; in their dispositions not passionate, neither 
hard to be reconciled again when angry ; in their promises 
very unfaithful, approving lying in themselves but mis- 
liking it in others; delighting in sloth, deferring labour 
till urgent necessity constrain them, neat in apparel, nice 
in eating, and not much given to sleep. 

‘“‘ The natures of the inhabitants of the mountains and 
low lands are very different ; they of the low lands are 
kind, pitiful, helpful, honest, and plain, compassionating 
strangers, which we found by our own experience among 
them ; they of the uplands are ill-natured, false, unkind, 
though outwardly fair and seemingly courteous, and of 
more complaisant carriage, speech, and better behaviour 
than the lowlanders.” 


Knox observes, that there is plenty of cotton 
growing in their own grounds, sufficient to make 
them good and strong cloth for their own use, and 
also to sell to the people of the uplands, where 
cotton is not so plenty, if the people were but 
laborious and industrious; but that they are not. 

This was said of them in 1681, and must be still 
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said, in a certain measure, although the alleged cause 
of their former laziness, the oppression to which they 
were liable, no longer exists. But a tropical climate 
enervates the native as well as the European. Inac- 
tivity 1s more natural to the one than to the other, 
and the native looks calmly on what he considers 
unnecessary exertion, while the European wonders 
for a time at the want of alacrity in the native, until 
he begins to feel the effect of the climate on his own 
frame, 
“‘ Like Nature letting down the springs of life.” 


Bishop Heber relates (in 1825), that he heard a 
gentleman say, with reference to the idleness of the 
natives, 

“Give a man a cocoa-tree and he will do nothing for 
his livelihood; he sleeps under its shade, or perhaps 
builds a hut of its branches, eats its nuts as they fall, 
drinks its juice, and smokes his life away.” 


But we have already shown the great value of a 
cocoa-tree, the 1o4th part of which was once adver- 
tised for sale ; so that the proprietor of a whole tree 
is, in fact, one of the rich men of the country. 

It would be very desirable, and happy for the 
native himself, if he were roused to a little more 
energy. 

The great annual importation of grain has been 
already noticed. The importation of cotton manu- 
facture for his use, chiefly brought from the Indian 
continent, amounted in 1855 to 262,082/. in value ; 
and of this a considerable portion was obtained from 
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our own possessions in India: cotton thread and 


twist to the value of 63122, and cotton wool to the 
value of 13,6332, were likewise imported. 

There appear to be no regular manufactures in 
the island: the following are of very inferior de- 
scription, viz. between 300 and 400 looms in the 
western, and between 500 and 600 in the southern 
province, at which handkerchiefs, table-cloths, nap- 
kins, towels, sheets, sail-cloths, white coarse cloths, 
and cloths used for dress by the natives, are said’ to 
be manufactured ; there are, besides, between 900 
and. 1000 weavers’ looms in the northern, and rather 
more than 600-in the eastern province. 

Our readers will be less surprised at the state of 
the manufactures at Ceylon on reading Knox’s. ac- 
count of the weavers, though we cannot say whether 
they are the same sort of people at present. 

“Beside their trade, which is weaving cloth, they are 
astrologers, and tell the people good days and good seasons ; 
and at the birth of a child write for them an account of 
the day, time, and planet it was born in and under. They 
also beat drums and play on pipes, and dance in the 
temples of their gods and at their sacrifices ; they eat and 
carry away all such victuals as are offered to their idols ; 
both which to do and take is accounted to belong toa ~-: 
people of a very low degree and quality. ‘These also will - 
eat dead cows.” 

The depth of this latter degradation will be 
better understood by knowing that the worst word 
used by the Singhalese to Whites and Christians is to 
call them beef-eating slaves. We prefer our simple 
tle of John Bull. 
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But Knox describes a class of still lower degree, 
under the designation of beggars, who appear, how- 
ever, to be more like our gipsies and jugglers 
attending races and fairs :— 


“There is one sort of people more, and they are the 
beggars ; who for their transgressions, as hereafter shall be 
shown, have by former kings been made so low and base 
that they can be no lower or bayer; and they must and 
do give such titles and respects to all other people as are 
due from other people to kings and princes. 

“They go a-begging in whole troops, both men, women, 
and children, carrying both pots and pans, hens and 
chickens, and whatsoever they have in baskets hanging 
on a pole, at each end one, upon their shoulders. The 
women never carry anything ; but when they come to any 
house to beg, they dance and show tricks while the men 
beat drums; they will turn brass basons on one of their 
fingers, twirling it round very swift, and wonderfully 
strange ; and they will toss up balls into the air, one after 
another, to the number of nine, and catch them as they 
fall; and, as fast as they do catch them, still they toss 
them up again; so that there are always seven up in the 
air. Also they will take beads of several colours, and 
of one size, and put them into their mouths, and then 
take them, one by one, out of their mouths again, each 
colours by themselves; and with this behaviour, and the 
high and honourable titles which they give, as to men, 
your honour and your majesty, and to women, queens, 
countesses, and to white men, white, of the royal blood, 
&c., they do beg for their living, and that with so much 
importunity, as if they had a patent for it from the king, 
and will not be denied, pretending that it was so ordered 
and decreed that by this very means they should be 
maintained. And thus they live, building small hovels in 
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remote places, highways, under trees;.and all the land 
being, as it were, of necessity contributors towards their 
maintenance, these beggars live without labour, as well or 
better than the other sorts of people.” | 


The reason assigned for their becoming so base 
and mean a people is, that 


“Their predecessors, from whom they sprang, were 
dodda vaddahs, which signifies hunters, to whom it did 
belong to catch and bring venison for the king’s table ; 
but instead of venison they brought man’s flesh, unknown, 
which the king, liking so well, commanded to bring him 
more of the same sort of venison. The king’s barber 
chanced to know what flesh it was, and discovered it to 
him, at which the king was so enraged that he accounted 
death too good for them, and they were therefore reduced 
to the meanest state of existence. 

‘‘The barber’s information having been the occasion of 
all this misery on this people, they, in revenge thereof, 
abhor to eat what is dressed in the barber’s house even to 
this day.” 

There are sundry castes prevailing in Ceylon; the 
highest comprises the noblemen, who are frequently 
very poor, while those of lower castes are compara- 
tively wealthy; but this is no dishonour, and the 
best men are employed in husbandry; but it must 
be for themselves—working for hire being reckoned 
a degradation. The women of this caste wear cloth 
down to their heels, one end of which is flung over 
their shoulders to cover their breast; other women 
go without this upper covering. We heard once a 
curious story on this subject. During the progress 
in the island of one of our governors with his family, 
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the ladies were so shocked at seeing this apparent 
want of propriety, that they induced the governor 
to issue an order on the subject, which he did; but 
the prejudice of caste was so strong at that time that 
he was compelled to rescind the order, to prevent an 
outbreak. . 

The several castes in Ceylon take their order, w 
believe, as follows:—1, Husbandmen; 2, fisher- 
men; 3, toddy-drawers; 4, goldsmiths; 5, black- 
smiths ; 6, braziers; 7, cinnamon-peelers ; 8, washer- 
men; 9, barbers; 10, potters ; 11, tomtom beaters; 
12, astrologers; 13, jaggory-makers; 14, lime- 
burners; 15, grass-cutters; 16, palankeen bearers ; 
17, washers to cinnamon-peelers; 18, washers to 
low caste; 19, executioners; 20, mat-weavers; 21, 
outcasts. And Knox tells us, “ that no artificers 
ever change their trade, from generation to genera- 
tion ; but the son is the same as his father, and the 
daughter marnies only to those of the same craft; 
and her portion is such tools as are of use and do 
belong unto their trade; though the father may 
give over and above what he pleaseth.” 

He remarks that,— 

“Their learning is but small, and it is no shame not to 
be able to read and write. Their books are only of their 
religion and of physic. Their chief arts are astronomy and 
magic. They use a language something differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like Latin to us), which their books are 
writ in: they write on a tallipot-leaf with an iron bodkin, 
which makes an impression” (this is still done even in 
some of the Wesleyan schools, when they cannot afford 
paper and pens); “it is then rolled up like ribbon, and 
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somewhat resembles parchment. To write a book, they 
cut the tallipot-leaf into divers pieces, of an equal size and 
shape, éight inches, a foot, or a foot and a half long, and 
about three fingers broad, writing in them longways from 
the left hand to the right, as we do: they then take two 
pieces of board as a cover, to which are fastened two 
strings passing through every leaf, so that the leaves hang 
upon the strings like bills filed upon wire. 

“There are some ancient writings engraven upon rocks 
which poseth all that see them. There are divers great 
rocks in divers parts in Kandy Uda, and in the northern 
parts. These rocks are cut deep with great letters for the 
space of some yards, so deep that they may last to the 
world’s end: nobody can read them or make anything of 
them ; I have asked Malabars, Gentuses (Gentoos), as well 
as Chingulays and Moors, but none of them understood 
them: you walk over some of them. There is an ancient 
temple, Goddiladenni in Yattanour, stands by one place 
where there are some of these letters. They are probably 
in memorial of something, but of what we must leave to 
learned men to spend their conjectures.” 

“They have no clocks, hour-glasses, or sun-dials; but 
the King has a kind of instrument to measure time. It is 
& copper dish, holding about a pint, with a very small hole 
in the bottom, This dish they set a swimming in an 
earthen pot of water, which leaks in at the bottom till the 
dish sinks, and that makes one pay (hour or part); it is 
then set empty again in the water by a man, who is kept 
on purpose to watch it. 

“Persons of quality dying are burned with ceremony. 
The body is embalmed, and then placed either in a tree 
hollowed like a trough, or laid upon a bedstead, which is a 


* Some of the stone inscriptions are in an obsolete language, called 
Ndgara, and in a square or angular form of letters. 
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greater honour. This bedstead or hollowed tree is fastened 
with poles, and carried on men’s shoulders to the place of 
burning, which is some eminent place in the fields or high- 
ways. There they lay it upon a pile of wood some two or 
three feet high; then they pile up more wood on the 
corpse. Over all they have a kind of canopy built, if he 
be a person of very high quality, covered at top, hung 
about with painted cloth and bunches of cocoa-nuts and 
green boughs, and so fire is put to it. After all is burnt 
to ashes, they sweep them together into the manner of a 
sugar-loaf, and hedge the place round from wild beasts 
breaking in, and they. will sow herbs there.” 


We must now take leave of our good friend Robert 
Knox, rejoicing that he escaped the honours of a 
funeral-pile, and returned to his native country, to 
give to the world so truthful and interesting an 
account of all he had seen and gone through. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Early intercourse with Ceylon — Several allusions to the Island — 
Coin of Emperor Claudius — European Settlements in the Island — 
British Captures — The several Inhabitants — Kelative advantages 
of the Ports of Colombo Galle and the Harbour of Trincomalee — 
Sir E, Tennent’s and Sir H. Ward’s views on that subject — 
Adam's Bridge — Pridham’s account of General Monteith’s opera- 
tions there — General descriptions of the Island, by Lord Valentia, 
Hugh Boyd, Cordiner, Bishop Heber's Widow. 


BEFORE we enter upon the present state of Ceylon 
and its progress under British dominion, we lay 
befure our readers some preliminary remarks, to- 
gether with general descriptions of that “ Garden 
of India” and “ Queen of Isles,” so ably portrayed 
by the authors whom we shall quote, together with 
an account of some of the more remarkable places in 
the island, which we have gleaned from a highly 
creditable volume called the ‘ Ceylon Gazetteer,’ com- 
piled by a native of Ceylon, named Simon Casie 
Chitty, Modliar, and printed and published in 1834, 
at the Cotta Church Mission Press in that island. 
Cellarius, in his ‘Geographia Antiqua,’ remarks 
that, as the Macedonians did not reach the coasts 
beyond the Indus, all geographical knowledge is 
obscure in that quarter; but that Arman (who wrote 
the history of the Asiatic expedition of Alexander 
the Great, and a work on India), after mentioning 
| G 
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certain ‘* emporia’ ’ (trading ports) which were to be 
praised, says, 

“Sed laudatissima Taprobane videtur insula Ceilan esse 
in Sinu Gangetico.” 


Milton describes it, 
“ And utmost Indian isle Taprobane ;” 
but his praise is confined to 
‘‘Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed.” 
Ovid knew it only as seated on the Indian Ocean : 
“‘ Aut ubi Taprobanen Indica cingit aqua.” 


There seems to be no doubt, however, that much 
traffic was carried on there by the Greeks and 
Romans, as well as by the surrounding countries. 
Pliny mentions the intercourse between Rome and 
Ceylon, in the reign of Claudius, to whom the King 
of that island sent an embassy. 

It is a curious comncidence (if it be not something 
more) that a coin was found in the island with that 
Emperor's superscription. 

We are indebted for this interesting fact to the 
late Sir Hardinge Giffard, who was Chief-Justice of 
the island. He stated that in digging a grave for a 
native, in the neighbourhood of Pantura, there were 
found within a foot of the surface several pieces of 
silver, of which twenty-eight were brought to the 
collector of revenue or customs, Mr. Deane. How 
many more there might have been Mr. Deane would 
seem not to have been able to discover. They did 
not appear to have been enclosed in anything, but 
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were found loose in the soil. They had been cleaned 
before they were brought to Mr. Deane, with a view 
to ascertain the quality of the metal, which, according 
to the report of the silversmiths, was of the niandard 
of the Spanish dollar. , 

Of these twenty-eight pieces, the most remarkable 
and the most legible was one of Tiberius Cesar, and 
bearing on the one side the head of that Empcror, 
with the letters following surrounding it— 


TI CAESAR DIVI AVG F avavsTys—Tiberius Cosar Divi 
Augusti filius Augustus, 
and on the reverse, a figure of Victory seated, holding 
a palm branch, and the words 


PONTIF MAXIM—Pontifex Maximus, 


Tiberius Claudius was adopted by the Emperor 
Augustus, and on that occasion assumed the name of 
Tiberius Cesar, and, on succeeding him a.p. 15 in 
the Empire, that of Augustus. The office of Pontifex 
Maximus was instituted by Numa, and it was held by 
himself and the succeeding Kings of Rome; during 
the Republic it was elective, and in the instance of 
Julius Cesar, one of the earliest objects of his am- 
bition, insomuch that he had staked his whole future 
fortune upon the issue of the election, to ensure 
which he bribed the people to an enormous extent. 
On his death it was obtained by Lepidus, and upon 
the decease of Lepidus assumed by Augustus ; it 
was held by Tiberius and all the succeeding em- 
perors, even those who were Christians, until the 
time of Gratian, who, according to the Greek Pagan 
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Historian Zosimus, refused it as inconsistent with 
his religion. It appears, however, on one of his 
coins, but not on those of any succeeding emperor. 
Gratian was slain in the year of Christ 383. 

The high estimation in which this office was held 
may be learnt from the words of a Roman writer, 
who describes the Pontifex Maximus as 


| Judex atque arbiter rerum humanarum divinarumque. 


The weight of the coin was about 59 grains. By 
the common tables it appears that the Romans had a 
coin bearing a figure of Victory, and thence called 
Victoriatus (nummus), being a half denarius ; but 
this coin did not agree in weight with that ascribed 
to the Victoriatus, which was one-fourteenth of an 
ounce, or 34$ grs., and in value 34d. 

By what means this coin (of which there seemed 
no reason to doubt the genuineness) came into the 
island it is impossible to conjecture: it is just pos- 
sible that it might have been brought during the 
first intercourse mentioned by Pliny between Rome 
and Ceylon, in the reign of Claudius, who died 
A.D. 04; or it may have been part of the collection 
of some Dutch gentleman curious in such matters: 
one or two of the other pieces which escaped the 
operation of polishing would seem to warrant the 
belief that they had lain for a considerable time in 
the earth. 

On some of those coins appeared something which 
might be designed as a figure of the sun in a full 
circle, surrounded by a concentric periphery of rays ; 
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some were totally blank; on four or five of them 
were traces of something like a branch of a tree, 
others had the appearance of the arrow-head letters 
of ancient Persia, and some the alphabetical cha- 
racters now in use in. India. 

If these were old Persian coins, we would fain 
believe that neither they nor the Victoriatus ever 
belonged to the collection of a Dutch virtuoso, but 
are real mementoes of the early traffic carried on by 
ancient nations, and amongst them by the Romans 
and Persians. 

We subjoin sketches of the obverse and reverse 
sides of the Victoriatus. 





Silver; 59 grains. 


Sur also mentions that Roman medals of ancient 
date were found in the year 1574, at Mantotte, in 
Ceylon. 

The island of Ceylon was ‘* laudatissima,” in the 
opinion of an officer who had just come from it, and was 
asked by the King of Portugal to give an account of 
it. ‘It is an island whose surrounding seas are sown 
with pearls, whose woods are cinnamon, its moun- 
tains covered with rubies, its caverns full of crystal 
—in a word, the place which God chose for the 

terrestrial paradise.” The Singhalese believe in this 
latter assertion. It was from ‘‘ Adam’s Peak ” that 
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‘our grand parents,” as Milton calls them, took 
their last view of this Paradise before they were 
expelled from it; on the summit is the print of 
Adam’s lingering foot; and there is ‘‘ Adam’s 
Bridge,” by which he left the island, ‘ with loss of 
Eden,” to traverse *“* the wide, wide world.” 

The good Bishop Heber, in writing to his brother, 
says, ‘‘ Ceylon is a noble island in all natural riches, 
but I have seldom seen a country for which man 
has done so little.” Or, as he beautifully expresses 
it in his well-known Missionary Hymn, inscribed 
on our title-page— 

“What, tho’ the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 

The Portuguese were the first Kuropeans who esta- 
blished a regular intercourse with Ceylon, which they 
did in 1505 ; and Francis Xavier, who was designated 
the Apostle to the Indies, and was subsequently ca- 
nonized as a saint by the Jesuits, did his work here. 

At the end of 150 years the King of Kandy 
invited the Dutch to help him to expel the Portu- 
guese, and the latter having been driven from their 
several posts lost Colombo in 1656. The King of 
Kandy soon found he had now a worse enemy to 
deal with than before. In 1761 the Dutch took 
possession of Kandy, but afterwards relinquished it. 
In 1796 the British took possession of the coasts of 
Ceylon, which was formally ceded to this country at 
the peace of Amiens. 
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In 1803 the war between the British and the 
Kandyans broke out, in which the British troops 
were treacherously massacred, and a desultory war- 
fare was carried on till 1815, during which the 
Kandyans besieged Chilaw (on the west coast, to the 
north of Colombo), and afterwards made preparations 
to take Colombo. In the same year Sir Robert 
Brownnigg subjugated the Kandyans and captured 
the King, but for many years afterwards the Kandyan 
districts were treated on a separate footing from the 
rest of the island—a distinction which has now 
almost entirely ceased to exist, 

The Singhalese inhabit the interior districts, and 
the sea-coasts extending from the Koombookgam Aar, 
bounding Magampattoo, on the south-eastern coast, 
to the northern limit of Chilaw, on the western 
coast. 

The character and habits of those on the coast, 
and in the interior, differ greatly ; the former, like 
the Malabars, assimilating themselves to the manners 
of the Europeans. 

They work iron in the provinces of Matura and 
Uwa, and are not wanting in the knowledge of 
manufacturing the various kinds of implements used 
by them, such as guns, knives, swords, spears, arrows, 
mattocks, ploughshares, axes, carpenter’s tools, fas- 
tenings for houses and boat-building; cloth of a 
coarse texture is manufactured in the interior, and 
in some of the northern districts tablecloths, gowns, 
handkerchiefs, &c. 

The sacred compositions and classical writing of 
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their bards are either in Pali or Sanskrit. They 
have, besides works on the Life and Doctrines of 
Byddha, many books, in verse and prose, on moral 
subjects, grammar, medicine, astronomy, and other 
branches of literature common to Eastern nations. 

The Malabars (or Tamils) occupy the northern 
and north-eastern parts of Ceylon, and came origin- 
ally from the coast of Coromandel as invaders. The 
Hindoo religion prevails amongst them, but they 
worship also Siva. 

Those resident at Colombo have approximated to 
Europeans in their costumes and in their domestic 
manners. Instead of sitting cross-legged on mats 
at their meals, they now use chairs and tables, and 
no longer eat out of the same dish, They fre- 
quently give entertainments, and so long ago as 
1833 they gave two fancy balls, one of which by 
Simon Rodrigo Chinuaiah, Modliar, was attended 
by the then governor Sir R. Wilmot Horton and 
family, and other great guests. 

They possess a complete version in ‘Tamil verse 
of the Puranas, including the great heroic poem, the 
Mahabhrata, reputed to have been composed between 
the years 1170 and 1180 before Christ, and intended, 
it is supposed, to commemorate wars which the 
Hindoos waged with tribes which they supplanted. 

They have besides many original works on 
grammar, chemistry, and pharmacy, with treatises 
on astrology, magic, palmistry, and omens. 

With respect to the Singhalese, Pridham says, 
that with the exception of a few of the higher class, 
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who have stood forth prominently, and eagerly 
adopted the ideas and customs which seem to pertain 
to a similar class in every country, and serve to dis- 
connect them from the class below, to which alone 
we can look for a genuine development of the na- 
tional character, the Singhalese in general may be 
said to exhibit, with very slight qualifications, the 
same characteristics as were assigned to them by 
Knox in the seventeenth century, at what may. be 
comparatively considered a brilliant period of their 
history. 

The origin of the Moors in Ceylon has been 
traced by some to a colony of exiles banished’ from 
Arabia for pusillanimous conduct by Mohammed. 

In habits and customs they now resemble the 
Malabars, and speak only their language. Sir E. 
Tennent thinks from certain peculiarities that they 
are of Persian rather than Arabic origin. They are 
Mahomedans, and no Moorman or Mahomedan em- 
braces Christianity. 

The island of Ceylon is separated from Hindostan 
by the Gulf of Manaar, and was once probably 
adjoimed to that extensive region, as is evidenced 
perhaps by the ridge of rocks and sand-banks named 
Adam’s Bridge. It is situated at the western en- 
trance of the Bay of Bengal, and the magnificent 
harbour of Trincomalee faces the Bay, and overlooks 
nearly the whole eastern coast of Hindostan, with 
Calcutta at the head of the Bay, India beyond the 
Ganges, and the Eastern Archipelago, 

‘It might have been expected that with so un- 
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bounded a prospect, and with such natural advan- 
tages, a maritime power like England could not have 
resisted the temptation to make Trincomalee its 
head-quarters at the island of Ceylon, as Colombo is 
an open roadstead, and only available for six months 
in the year, and Galle harbour will require a great 
outlay before it can be rendered adequate for the 
reception of the large steamers which now resort to 
that part of the globe.* 

But Colombo and the west coast of the island gene- 
rally is remarkable for an equality of temperature 
and humidity of the air. The mean daily variation 
of the temperature is from 76° to 864° Fahrenheit, 
and it is said that even in the full blaze of a meridian 
sun, Kuropeans find it pleasant, owing to the fresh sea- 
breezes, to walk and drive about in open carriages. 

Trincomalee has not so high a reputation for salu- 
brity and moderate tempcrature. The heat is very 
oppressive ; and the thermometer ranges from 743° 
to 914° throughout the year. Its insalubrity is partly 
attributable to the wild and uncultivated state of the 
country 1n its rear. 

There is a royal dockyard and arsenal there, to 
which our ships on the Kast India station resort for 
repair. 

The late Governor of Ceylon, Sir George An- 
derson, stated, that various plans for the improvement 
of the Galle harbour had been proposed, and that, 
if it is to continue to be used as an extensive resort 


* It is now a question whether they will not coal at Trincomalee, 
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for large steamers, attention must be given to the 
subject ; but from what he saw when he visited the 
harbour, he apprehended that anything really effec- 
tive can only be accomplished at a large expense, 
and quite beyond the resources of the colony. 

An iron lighthouse at Galle was completed in 
1848. It exhibits a clear and brilliant fixed light, 
which, though not very powerful, can be seen from 
a ship’s deck at a distance of fifteen miles. The 
height of the iron column, from its base to the 
gallery, is 68 feet, and the lhght is 7 feet above. 
The‘whole stands upon a rock 28 feet above the 
level of the sea, so that the height of the light above 
the sea is 103 feet. It has stood the test of the 
monsoons, and for its preservation it has been 
covered with two coats of dark, anti-corrosive paint, 
and over that twd coats of pure white outside 
and in.* 

In 1847, when Sir J. Emerson Tennent was ad- 
ministering the government of the island, he mooted 
the question of the sufficiency, accessibility, and 
safety of the present station at Point de Galle as 
compared with the unrivalled harbour and facilities 
of Trincomalee. He remarked that the superiority 
of accommodation at the latter for ships of war, its 
convenience for expediting communications between 
the Admiralty and the naval force in the Eastern 
seas, and its fine commercial situation fronting the 


* No light dues are charged on ships frequenting the ports of Galle 
or Colombo. 
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Bay of Bengal, and presenting a centre whence all 
the lines of postal communication might diverge, 
marked it strongly as the point towards which atten- 
tion must ultimately be directed with a view to 
these objects, in preference to the imperfect harbour 
of Point de Galle. For packets on their way to 
China, Trincomalee would be an addition of twenty- 
four hours’ steaming; but for the mails to Bengal 
and Madras there would be a correspondent advance 
on their voyage in that direction. 

As regards the mercantile interests of the colony, 
Sir Emerson Tennent felt little doubt that Trinco- 
malee would eventually present advantages to the 
commerce and trade of the island infinitely superior 
to Colombo, where there is no harbour, and only an 
open roadstead, with imperfect holding ground, 
which is anything but favourably regarded by ship- 
ping, both from its inconvenience and insecurity. 
The producing districts of the interior lie nearly 
midway between the two places, and the few miles 
of additional road to be traversed from Kandy to 
Trincomalee would be more than compensated by 
avoiding the three formidable mountain passes be- 
tween Kandy and Colombo. The principal obstacle, 
Sir E. Tennent remarked, would naturally be the 
reluctance of the merchants to abandon their present 
buildings at Colombo and transfer their establishments 
to Trincomalee. But there could be little doubt. 
that the only consideration which ever influenced 
the Dutch to establish the seat of government at 
Colombo in preference to Trincomalee, when they 
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had their choice of both, was, that the cinnamon 
plantations, from which they chiefly derived their 
revenue, he in the vicinity of Colombo, and it 
therefore became necessary to concentrate all their 
strength and vigilance there for the protection of 
their enforced monopoly. Colombo under the Dutch 
was a fortified factory rather than the seat of 
government. 

Sir E. Tennent stated that he felt it his duty to 
call attention to this subject, as it had already made 
way in the colony ; discussions had publicly taken 
place as to the propriety of directing the proposed 
railway from Kandy to Trincomalee instead of to 
Colombo ; its superior advantages for the shipment 
of coffee and produce of all kinds had been warmly 
canvassed ; and an official intimation had been made 
on behalf of a large body of planters to the north-east 
of Kandy that it was their intention in the next 
coffee season to transport their produce and try the 
experiment of its shipment from Trincomalee. 

This scheme, we think, is not likely to be carried 
into effect; the long-delayed project of a railway in 
the island is now under consideration, but it will 
probably run from Colombo to Kandy. Recent im- 
provements, however, in the roads, and the ease 
with which the coffee crop of 1855 was conveyed to 
the coast, have made the principal planters and 
merchants hesitate with respect to the immediate 
necessity of a work which would occasion increased 
taxation, and materially affect the labour-market. 
It is contemplated to establish immediately an electric 
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telegraph between Colombo and Galle; and to em- 
ploy a screw-steamer to communicate monthly with 
the principal ports of the island. 

A change in the seat of government is at all times 
a serious affair, and it would be no trifling matter 
for the merchants and others to pack up not only 
their goods, but their houses and warehouses, &c., 
and transfer themselves to another quarter. We 
are inclined to think, however, that, formidable as 
all this movement would be, it is not, as Sir E. 
Tennent remarked, the principal obstacle, but that 
the real objection would be the loss of’ the pleasant 
climate of Colombo as compared with that of Trin- 
comalee. Were this not the case, the sooner the 
change could be made the better, as it would be 
difficult to name a finer harbour, or one more advan- 
tageously situated—a harbour in which it has been 
remarked (by Philalethes, we think), that ‘ the 
whole navy of Great Britain might ride in safety 
whilst the castern monsoon was tempesting the 
neighbouring sea, spreading terror through the Bay 
of Bengal, and covering with wreck the shores of 
the adjacent continent.” 

In a Minute on the eastern province Sir H. 
Ward states that he has a very strong impression 
that within no distant period the importance of 
keeping open the communication with Trincomalee 
will make itself much more generally felt than it is 
at present. The harbour is one of the finest in the 
world, and the only harbour in Ceylon. The re- 
establishment of steam communication with Aus- 
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tralia, or the establishment of a double line from 
Suez, will render it physically impossible that the 
roadstead of Galle can long suffice for the increasing 
demands upon it; or that private companies will 
risk their magnificent vessels in a most insecure 
anchorage, for the accommodation of a government 
which, at the cost of one of their vessels laid out 
upon its own roads, might run a mail every 
twenty-four hours between Kandy and Trincomalee, 
and receive its correspondence in Colombo almost 
as soon as it does at present, the steamers being un- 
able to enter the harbour at Galle after sunset, and 
consequently often losing twelve hours in landing 
their mails. 

Adam’s Bridge is about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, and is entirely of sand, partly above and 
partly below water, and no rocky bottom tv it has 
been found to a depth of about thirty feet: at two or 
three miles from the bank, the sea on each side is 
about six fathoms deep. 

In 1836 General Monteith was employed under 
the Bombay government to examine the Gulf of 
Manaar, and to cut a navigable channel through two 
great ledges of rock between the island of Ramis- 
seram and the opposite continent. ‘There were not 
more than six or seven feet of water in the channel 
between the rocks, through which the small coasting 
vessels from one part of India to the other ventured 
to pass instead of having to circumnavigate the island 
of Ceylon with wind and tide against them. Pmd- 
ham remarks that the 
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“ geological structure of the strait is curious. An im- 
mense congeries of rocks, many of them rising to the 
surface of the waves, obstructed the channel for 2960 feet, 
and between these, at high water, the small and venturous 
craft of the country threaded their tortuous and somewhat 
dangerous coirse. The northern extremity consists of 
coral and limestone, to which succeeds shingle, mixed with 
granite boulders, but not loose. This passed, a breadth 
of blue soft sandstone, mixed with lime and madrepore, 
succeeds. Then follows the great northern reef, composed 
of hard red sandstone, and extending east and west almost 
in aright line. <A broad belt of broken sandstone, inter- 
spersed with boulders of other substances, next succeeds, 
and the southern reef, consisting like the former, with 
which it runs parallel, of hard red sandstone, follows. A 
bed of the same rock, but less indurated, then stretches 
southwards to the site of the great sand bank.” 

“Colonel Monteith located his gang of convicts at Ramis- 
seram, where he likewise erected barracks for the troops. 
A large diving-bell, five tons in weight, was sent him from 
Ceylon; he purchased or constructed a number of cata- 
marans, and with the least possible delay commenced 
operations. Great energy and perseverance were exhibited 
by all parties, the sappers and convicts working almost 
continually in the water, diving, boring, and blasting. 
The most laborious work was removing the huge fragments 
of rock when they had been detached. This was effected 
by raising and swinging them to the sides of the cata- 
marans or large boats, by which they were carried away 
and dropped into the sea, with the view of forming a sort 
of breakwater on either side of the channel. At one time 
the explosion under water took place before the men could 
get out of the way, and on one occasion a large catamaran 
was overturned with six persons in it. Another time, 
when the fuse had been twenty minutes without exploding, 
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a diver was sent to withdraw the powder, but found the 
fire burning fiercely, and had scarcely effected. his escape 
before immense fragments of rock were projected above 
water, and scattered with tremendous force on all sides. 

“ During the whole period in which operations were car- 
ried on, however, few casualties occurred, while, owing to 
the excellent system of management pursued by General 
Monteith, and his humanity to those under his care, the 
deaths from sickness did not exceed those occurring in 
any ordinary service. At length a powerful steam-dredge 
was sent out from England, which carried away the loose 
rock at the rate of about 2000 cubic feet per day. Never- 
theless the channel has not yet been excavated to the 
depth required, having only 10 feet at low and 12 feet 
at high water, with a breadth varying from 90 to 150 
yards, Its edges are carefully marked by buoys. It may 
with truth, however, be said, that the undertaking has 
succeeded, since not only do all the country craft use the 
channel, but the Calcutta steamers also. The ‘Nemesis’ 
and * Pluto’ came this way, on their return from China, 
and in coal alone effected a saving of 4007. But the most 
striking illustration of the value of the Paumban channel 
is supplied by the fact, that whereas before the works 
were undertaken the amount of tonnage that traversed 
the strait was from 20,000 to 28,000 tons a year, it 
has now increased to 140,000 in the same period, or 
six-fold.” 


The extreme length of the island of Ceylon is 
about 270 miles, and the extreme breadth about 
145, but the average breadth does not exceed 100 
miles, giving a superficial area of about 27,000 
square miles. ‘Towards the south the island is much 
broader than at the north, and in shape it nearly 
resembles a ham. 
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The central or Kandyan province is mountainous, 
and its general elevation is 2000 feet above the 
sea; a district of about twelve miles in length and 
two or three in breadth is elevated 4000 feet. 
Adam’s Peak is 7379 feet,* and another peak, 
Namana Cooli Candy, about 5548 feet high. The 
mountains are chiefly of granite and gneiss, but there 
is limestone at Jaffnapatam, and the whole island is 
encircled with sandstone rock. 

The north and west coast, from Point Pedro to 
Colombo, is flat and indented with inlets from the 
sea. More rivers and streams from the mountains 
flow to this than to the eastern side of the island; 
and this distribution of the waters added to the 
tropical rains clothes the western coast with that 
beautiful fresh and green mantle which is so pleasing 
to those who first approach the island. 

Except towards the south-west coast, the country 
between the mountains and the sea is low and 
thickly wooded, and consequently unhealthy. But 
it is remarkable that in the Candian province a dis- 
trict once healthy becomes, without any apparent 
cause, pestilential, and then recovers itself. 

Lord Valentia (who visited the island about the 
year 1806) says a fragrant smell was perceptible 
at the distance of nine leagues, In the works of 
Hugh Boyd, who went on an embassy from Lord 
Macartney to the King of Kandy, the country 


* The loftiest is Pedro-tallagalla, 8300. See p. 110. 
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between Trincomalee and Negombo, as seen e 
coasting the island, is thus described :— 


“ The face of the country exhibits to the eye of taste a 
variety of landscapes at once beautiful and grand. With 
a good telescope you distinctly perceive the land in some 
parts rising gradually, in others abruptly from the shore ; 
everywhere clothed with verdure, interspersed with vil- 
lages, shaded by stately trees, divided into corn-fields, in 
many places enclosed by quickset hedges. Farther back 
in the country you behold plantations of coffee and whole 
woods of cinnamon, and various other aromatics, fre- 
quently overtopped by the lofty tamarind and the palm, 
occasionally giving way to the majestic banyan, and inter- 
mixed throughout with trees bearing their fruit and 
blossom together. The eye at length loses sight of these 
woods on the acclivities of the stupendous mountains, 
whose broken precipices, tufted with old trees, overlook 
the plains, and whose shaggy tops tower above the clouds. 
It is scarce possible for the imagination to picture scenery 
more magnificent and delightful.” 


To this we may annex Cordiner’s description of 
the country traversed by him, and lying between 
Negombo and Colombo. 


“The road commences through a deeply-shaded avenue 
equal in beauty and elegance to any combination which 
the vegetable kingdom is capable of exhibiting; and the 
whule country displays the most magnificent and most 
luxuriant garden which a fertile imagination can picture, 
The jack, the bread-fruit, the jamboo, and the cashew 
tree, weave their spreading branches in an agreeable 
shade, amidst the stems of the areka and cocoa-nut. The 
black pepper and betel plants creep up the sides of the 

H 2 
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lofty trunks; coffee, cinnamon, and an immense variety 
of flowering shrubs, fill the intermediate spaces ; and the 
mass of charming foliage is blended together with a 
degree of richness that beggars the powers of description. 
All the beautiful productions of the island are here con- 
centrated in one exuberant spot; and, as Ceylon has 
been termed the garden of India, this province (Negombo) 
may be styled the herbarium of Ceylon. 

“The road from Jaelle to Columbo presents the same 
luxuriant aspect as the former stage. Cocoas, intermixed 
with other trees, appear flourishing in great perfection 
and abundance all the way. The country becomes popu- 
lous; neat houses, with white walls and tiled tops, are 
frequently seen on each side, surrounded by numerous 
groups of children. The jack fruit, a principal article of 
the food of the inhabitants, is said to possess an extremely 
nourishing and prolific quality. While Nature seems here 
to have exerted all her powers to satisfy abundantly the 
wants of a savage life, she has at the same time poured 
forth a richness of scenery capable of affording exquisite 
delight to the most cultivated mind.” 


This is the fair side of the picture, in which the 
European is found availing himself of the beauties 
and bounties of a kind Providence; in other parts 
of the island the Kandyan Adam has sadly neglected 
‘to dress and keep” the garden of Eden in which 
he has been placed. 

But everybody is delighted with Colombo, says 


a reviewer of Cordiner’s book :— 


“the variety of hill and dale, of wood and water; the 
orchards and gardens, and groves of cocoa and Palmyra 
trees ; the pleasant villas scattered along the margin of 
au extensive lake; the beautiful rides; the cinnamon 
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gardens” (covering upwards of 17,000 acres) ; “‘ and, above 
all, the temperate and healthy climate, unite in imparting 
a charm to this town which is not felt in any other part 
of the eastern world. The mercury in Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer is said seldom to range more than 5° in the day, 
and only 13° throughout the year, 86° being the highest, 
and 73° the lowest points in the scale at which it has in 
any season been observed. The markets are uncommonly 
well supplied with fowl, fish, grain, fruit, and vegetables ; 
in short, with every luxury as well as necessary of life.” 


The journal of the widow of Bishop Heber, who 
accompanied her husband from Colombo to Kandy, 
is highly graphic, as the reader will see by the fol- 


lowing extracts :— 


“ About five miles from Colombo we crossed a bridge 
of boats over the river, which is here of some width; 
this bridge, as well as the various rest-houses, and the 
whole line of road, was ornamented with palm-branches, 
fruit, flowers, &c.” (in honour of the bishop). “‘ The country 
for about 25 miles is flat and cultivated, but the parts 
immediately adjoining the road are covered with a mass 
of trees and shrubs, through which we could only have 
an occasional view; the richness of the verdure, the 
variety of foliage, and the brilliancy of flowers, however, 
amply made up for the want of a more extensive prospect. 
At a rest-house called Veangudde we breakfasted ; it is 
an upper-roomed bungalow, with a deep verandah all 
around, and, though merely composed of palm-branches 
and leaves, very sufficiently durable. Here, for the first 
time since I left England, I saw honey in the comb; it is 
found in the forest in great abundance, and is made by a 
small black bee. 

“On leaving Veangodde the country rises gradually, 
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and becomes more and more beautiful every mile. The 
hills in the interior are steep and lofty, and covered with — 
verdure to their very summits. I more than once fancied 
they were crowned with ruins, from the singular effect 
produced by parasitical plants which grow in the wildest 
luxuriance, flinging their branches from one tree to 
another, each of which they in turn destroy, till they 
form themselves into the shapes of arches, towers, and 
ruins of all kinds. Several of these creepers had, I ob- 
served, stretched a solitary branch a distance of about a 
hundred yards, which had grown to the size of a man’s 
body, and assumed the appearance of twisted cords ; but 
although near the ground, was quite unsupported in its 
progress from the stem of one tree to its neighbour. 
These plants add so much to the beauty of the scenery 
that one easily forgives the destruction they occasion. 
From the midst of this verdure large masses of rock are 
occasionally projected; but it is quite impossible to 
describe the scenery. I was occasionally reminded of the 
opening into the vale of Llangollen and the new road to 
Wynnstay, and I hardly knew to which to give the pre- 
ference. Here, indeed, we miss the Dee, though there is 
a small river, now barely visible, which during the rains 
increases to a considerable size, and foams and tumbles 
over its rocky bed; but the extent of the same kind of 
country is much greater; the hills are higher, and the 
magnificence of the trees and-general beauty of the foliage 
and flowers far surpass anything in my native land. 

“The new road from Colombo to Candy has been 
recently opened by Sir E. Barnes, and, indeed, is not yet 
quite completed, It is a noble work, and has been exe- 
cuted with immense labour, as well from the nature of 
the country as the almost impenetrable jungle through 
which it passes. Captain Dawson was three months in 
tracing the line, and frequently gave up the work in 
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despair. He had often to creep along the beds of torrents 
to enable him to make any progress through the mass of 
underwood with which the mountains are covered. The 
country is very unhealthy, and during the greater part 
of the year it is reckoned unsafe even to travel through it. 
Before the road was opened it was a work of six or seven 
days to go from Colombo to Candy ; it may now be done 
with ease, having relays of horses, in one, and the danger 
of sleeping by the way is avoided. The old road lay 
through the Seven Corles, a distance of 85 miles, through 
a tract more open but far more unhealthy. It is singular 
that it is not where the jungle is thickest that malaria 
most prevails, but the banks of rivers running swift and 
clear over a rocky bottom are more liable to fever than 
any other places.” | 


May this not be owing to the jungle giving out 
oxygen during the day, and absorbing the azote, 
which, being reversed during the night, will also 
account for the danger of sleeping by the way, to 
which Mrs. Heber alludes? 

Having passed Warakapole, about halfway ‘from 
Colombo and Ootian Candy, she continues her nar- 
rative as follows :— 


“For the latter part of the way we had to ascend a 
steep hill, amid mountain scenery of great magnificence ; 
the rocks on the summits of the highest had all the 
appearance of fortresses, and the deception was, in one 
instance, singularly heightened by the circumstance of one 
of the creepers I mentioned having thrown itself across 
a chasm just below the walls of the imaginary fortress, 
like a drawbridge. The valleys between the hills are 
cultivated with rice; and, indeed, it is in these moun- 
tainous regions, I am told, that the greatest quantity is’ 
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grown, on account of the facilities they afford for irriga- 
tion. The fields in which it is sown are dammed up and 
form a succession of terraces, the plant in each perhaps 
being in a different stage of growth. Sometimes the 
water is conveyed for a mile or two along the side of a 
mountain, and it is let off from one terrace to another as 
the state of the grain requires it. The verdure of the 
young rice is particularly fine, and the fields are really a 
beautiful sight when surrounded by and contrasted with 
the magnificent mountain scenery. The island, however, 
does not produce rice enough for its own consumption, 
and a good deal is annually imported from Bengal.” 


Our readers will recollect the description given 
by Knox of the irrigation by terraces; and the 
statement we have already made of the large quantity 
of rice imported for consumption. 


“T have observed that all the bridges on this road 
which are finished, are covered over and furnished with 
benches, forming a kind of serai for the foot passenger; a 
most humane plan in such a country as this. 

“After passing Ootian Candy, the carriages and horses 
having been sent on to cross the river on rafts, we followed 
at a very early hour in palanquins, and, after passing it, 
mounted our horses to ride up a long and steep pass. 
The road, which must have been constructed with immense 
labour, winds up the side of a mountain covered with 
thick jungle and magnificent forest-trees ; among the latter 
the ebony-tree, the iron and the thief trees were pointed 
out to us; the former with a tall black slender stem 
spotted with white; the iron-tree black and hard, as its 
name denotes ; and the last rising with a straight white 
stem to a great height, singularly contrasted with the 
deep verdure round it: it bears no branches till the very 


od. 
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top, when it throws out a few irregular stag-shaped 
boughs; it is good for nothing but fuel. These woods 
swarm with monkeys of every sort. 

“From this part of the road, Adam’s Peak, lying to the 
east, 1s visible. About two-thirds of the way up the 
pass’ (which the Bishop’s party was riding up) “called 
Kadooganarvon, we breakfasted in a spot of singular and 
romantic beauty. After breakfast we remounted, and pro- 
ceeded to the top of the pass, from whence the view 
towards Candy was superb. Three miles further we again 
crossed a river in boats ; the scenery in this valley had lost 

much of its magnificent character, but it was very pretty, 
dry, comparatively free from jungle, and cultivated, the river 
running over a bed of rock, and yet it is one of the most 
deadly spots in the neighbourhood during the unhealthy 
season. Near this spot are the Botanical Gardens. A 
distance of three miles brought us to Candy, surrounded 
by woody hills some two thousand feet high. The town is 
larger than I expected, the streets broad and handsome, 
though at present only formed by native houses. On the 
occasion of the Bishop’s visit, the plantain trees bearing 
fruit, with which the streets were lined, had been 
decorated with flags and flowers, giving the town a very 
gay appearance. 

‘“The town of Candy.is reckoned healthy as well as 
the country for about a mile round, beyond which the 
Europeans seldom extend their drives ; the river Malavi- 
gonga almost surrounds it, and the malaria, as I have 
before observed, is peculiarly felt on the shores of rivers. 

“We took a very beautiful ride this evening, setting out 
by the borders of a small lake near the centre of the 
town; which is said in a great measure to occasion its 
salubrity ; it was formed out of a morass by the last king. 
A quarter of an hour’s ride brought us to one of the 
most magnificent and striking views which I ever beheld ; 
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an immense amphitheatre lay before us, of which the 
boundaries were lofty mountains of every form, covered 
more than half-way to their summits with foliage: Doom- 
berra Peak (its native name is Hoonisgirikandy) about 
6000 feet high, lay partly buried in clouds; the plain 
beneath us was like the most cultivated park scenery, 
with the river running over rocks through its centre; the 
only thing wanted to complete the picture, and which the 
_eye sought in vain, was a vestige of human life; nothing 
but an occasional Hindoo temple was to be seen in places 
where noblemen’s seats might well have stood. Native 
huts there doubtless were, for besides that the Candian 
district is populous, the cocoa-palm, of which a few clumps 
were seen, pointed them out: villages are universally 
marked by these trees, which are not elsewhere common 
in the provinces; but till one is close upon them, the 
huts are not to be distinguished from the surrounding 
jungle, so that the whole country looked like a glorious 
desert.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Modern Kandy — Newera Ellia — Sirr’s and Pridham’s descriptions 
— Kadaganawa Pass — Colombo — Sirr’s journey in the “ Royal 
Mail” from Galle to Colombo — Ruins and other remarkable ob- 
jects in the island — ‘ Pomparippoo” — ‘ Pollannaroowa” — 
‘The Giant’s Tamarind ” in Putlaum — Saltpans —- Monessaram — 
Katragam — Remarkable well at Nanakeery, 


In Kandy, as now modernized, there are two prin- 
cipal streets: the Colombo street running east and 
west, and dividing the towns into two nearly equal 
parts ; and the Trincomalee street running north and 
south, and at right angles with the other. A few 
more streets run parallel to these. 

Malabar street, in the east, 1s a kind of suburb, 
and has the further advantage of being in the 
vicinity of the lake. The principal bazaar is at the 
intersection of Colombo and Trincomalee streets, and 
there are ‘several boutiques in and about the town; 
the bazaar equals that of Colombo. 

The Pavilion at the north-east end of the town is 
the finest structure in Ceylon, and rivals in outward 
appearance the merchant palaces in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, At the west of the town is the Major- 
General’s residence, a large and commodious house 
standing upon a hill, in the range forming the western 
boundary of the town; half-way down the hill is 
the Royal Cemetery, containing the bodies or ashes 
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of kings and heroes for many generations deposited 
there; it has a number of plain tombstones, with 
Singhalese inscriptions and a small temple within its 
walls, Beyond the cemetery are several officers’ 
quarters, the parade-ground, and principal European 
cantonment, 

The Palace and buildings connected with it, which 
belonged to the King of Kandy’s court, are appro- 
priated for public offices, and the hall of audience is 
used as a court of justice on common days, and as a 
church on Sundays ; some handsomely carved pillars 
extend the whole length on each side. 

The Library, a modern building, consists of two 
very fine rooms opening on a veranda, It is situated 
near the bridge, which divides the parade-ground 
from the approach to Malabar street, and stands 
upon pillars erected in the lake by order of the late 
king as the foundation of a set of baths. 

There is also a spacious jail, a hospital, the castle 
barrack, on Castle-hill, in the range forming the 
southern boundary of the town; government houses 
occupied by military officers, the native lines and 
quarters for the native officers. In Trincomalee | 
street, oppusite the Pavilion, an hotel was established 
in 1832 with good accommodation for ‘“‘man and 
beast.” 

There are sixteen temples, four belonging to the 
Hindoos and twelve to the Budhists, The principal 
of the latter 1s the Dalada Maligawa, close to the 
Hall of Audience, containing the relic of Budha (his 
right canine tooth). | 
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The lake of Kandy lies’ between high hills, and, 
running along them, forms the southern boundary 
of the town. It is about three-quarters of a mile in 
length and 150 yards in breadth, the latter varying, 
as the banks do not run parallel all the way. The 
road round the lake is 24 miles, and is a pleasant 
morning and evening resort for air and exercise. 
A bridle and foot road winds. along the sides of 
the hills at the back of the Pavilion, presenting 
magnificent views of the surrounding country, par- 
ticularly Doombera. 

The river Mahavilla Ganga flows about four 
miles from the town, over which the fine bridge, 
which has been already mentioned, is thrown at 
Peradenia, on the road to Colombo. Another 
tempting spot, on the same road, for Europeans, is 
Newera Ellia ; it was chosen by Sir E. Barnes in 
1828 as a convalescent station, and he built a house 
there, and others followed his example (limestone 
having been fortunately discovered in the neighbour- 
hood) ; it is 6000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
temperature of the air never approaches to what 1s 
called tropical heat ; and though the cold 1s at times 
sufficient to produce ice, the piercing wind sometimes 
felt in England is never known there; the annual 
range of the thermometer is from 354° to 803°. All 
descriptions of English vegetables, fruits, and flowers 
are cultivated here. There are numerous springs and 
wells of pure water; chalybeate springs also, and 
game in the neighbourhood. By taking the mail coach 
from Colombo to Kandy, a passenger may proceed 
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from the latter place to Newera Ellia by a carriage- 
road of 47 miles in a south-eastern direction. 
The following is Sirr’s description of this locality: — 


“The boldness of the scenery around Newera Elha can 
only be equalled by that of Snowdon, as it is encircled on 
every side by craggy mountains, amongst which is the 
loftiest mountain in Ceylon, Pedro-tallagalla, whose tower- 
ing peak rises 8300 feet above the Jevel of the ocean. 

“The plain is dotted over with whitewashed residences, 
‘recalling many home recollections, for on the roof of every 
dwelling are to be seen chimneys; the cool and bracing 
atmosphere not only rendering fires pleasant morning and 
evening, but causing them to be absolutely necessary.” 

“Nothing about Newera Ellia tells of the tropics ; the 
bracing air enabling Europeans to walk out at any hour 
of the day, the mental and bodily faculties soon regain 
their lost vigour, the frame is invigorated, the palled 
appetite recovers its tone, and speedily the hollow sallow 
cheek becomes rounded and assumes health’s roseate hue ; 
many a desponding invalid, whose large family and slender 
means forbade return to his native land, has reason to 
bless the day this sanatorium was discovered. 

“The beauties of vegetation also bear a familiar aspect, 
.as the eye is gladdened with floral gifts that appertain - 
especially to the temperate zone, such as rhododendrons, 
the white guelder, damask, and pink rose-trees, violets, 
sweet peas, acacia. Peach, apple,and pear trees, with nearly 
every fruit and vegetable that are produced or consumed 
by us, can be met with in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
and all this is found on the summit of a mountain seven 
degrees from the equator, where occasionally the thermo- 
meter has fallen below 28°, and where ice half an inch in 
thickness is sometimes found in the morning. 

“The town of Newera Ellia stands upon a plain 6300 
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feet above the level of the sea, and from this table-land 
mountains rise in various directions, diversified with 
gentle slopes and undulations over which are scattered 
various residences. Perpetual cascades burst from the 
sides of the neighbouring mountains, and pure rapid 
streams of wholesome water wind through the valleys, 
and much valuable timber clothes the hills; and for an 
extent of several miles well watered and alternate plains, 
hills, and dales give the surrounding scenery the appearance 
of a natural park. A church has been built near the 
Governor's house, and there are also residences belonging 
to the Bishop, Commander of the Forces, Colonial 
Secretary, and other government officers. 

“A detachment of troops is always at Newera Ellia and 
their barracks, hospital, &c., are excellent. Throughout 
the district, from November to the end of April the 
thermometer seldom rises above 65° Fahrenheit, and 
although frosts are not unfrequent during the night, snow 
is unheard of: the temperature of the winter months 
resembles the bracing atmosphere of a fine October in 
Engiand, and the summer months combine the genial 
warmth of August with the beneficial showers of April; 
in short the oppressive atmosphere of the tropics is 
unknown at Newera Ellia. 

“The soil varies as in Great Britain from the riche 
brown to the black loam, and all English produce succeeds 
in a most luxuriant manner, although hitherto the farming 
has been almost entirely in the hands of the natives, who, 
notwithstanding their ignorance of the subject, have 
amassed large sums from the cultivation of potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, and other vegetables; their farming ex- 
periments not extending beyond these simple endeavours. 
Many gentlemen for their amusement have planted English 
grass, clover, wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas, and have 
found green crops of every description thrive and yield in 
the most extraordinary manner. 
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“ Carriage-roads and paths have been constructed around 
and through the plain, which branch off into the surround- 
ing valleys and wind round the mountain’s base; and a 
footway has been constructed that leads to the cloud- 
capped crest of Pedro-talla-Galla. 

“The ascent of the mountain is remarkably steep and 
fatiguing ; nevertheless, we have known ladies attempt and 
accomplish this hazardous journey, and have been well 
rewarded for their exertion by the sublime scenery that 
surrounds ‘Mat wove rock,’ the altitude of which, as 
we have previously remarked, is 8300 feet above the sea. 
The richest and most luxurious parts of Ceylon, namely 
Upper and Lower Ouva, are seen in the distance, and in 
the background towers Samenella, or Adam’s Peak, clothed 
in perpetual verdure; whilst the projecting mass of the 
nearer mountains is distinctly visible, whose bold sides 
are clad with impervious forest and dense underwood.” 


Pridham remarks :— 


“Here is a country equal to the county of Lincoln in 
extent, blessed with an equally temperate but far more 
salubrious climate, watered by perennial streams, adapted 
in nearly every direction for the growth of European 
grains, now at a great expense imported, and generally for 
European grasses, where the useless andropogon now revels 
in wild luxuriance, within actual sight of markets with no 
ordinary demand—markets such as three-fourths of the 
British Colonies are unable to enjoy, and then only at a 
considerable disadvantage ; and yet this country, far too 
chilly for the children of the sun, has for years been 
sighing in its loneliness, for the stalwart sons of the west 
to lay open its untold riches, and bear them as a hecatomb 
to the shrine of civilization.” 


On approaching Kandy there is a grand pass, which 
is graphically described by Sur:— 
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“We believe the road that winds round Kadaganawa 
Pass can be compared to nothing of the same construction 
in modern times, save the Simplon. ; 

“ A series of views, of the most magnificent and varied 
character, open forth as the mountain is ascended; on 
either side appear cultivated lands, bounded by dense 
forests and rocks, whilst the clearness of the atmosphere 
enables the traveller to see the undulating lowlands 
stretching far into the distance, As the steep sides of 
the mountain are climbed, ravines and fissures are wound 
round, and often a perpendicular mountain rears its lofty 
crest on one side, and descends in the same manner on 
the opposite. Sometimes a brawling waterfall appears 
over the traveller’s head, as if threatening instant annihi- 
lation by hurling him into the deep abyss below; then 
the road will become so narrow, that there appears to be 
scarcely room for the vehicle to stand on, and the strongest 
nerves may be shaken, as the eye glances below at the 
steep precipice down which some crumbling earth is 
rolling, loosened by the coach-wheels. To this circum- 
scribed path, upon turning the next angle, succeeds a wide 
road and view of the surrounding country, terminated by 
the Blue Mountains in the distance, whose towering heads 
blend with the azure sky, Adam’s Peak rearing his lofty 
head above his fellows. The combination of sublime and 
beautiful scenery brought under notice during the ascent 
of the Kadaganawa Pass is nearly incredible ; roaring tor- 
rents dashing down frightful abysses, from whose sides 
spring enormous trees, and at whose base are lands teeming 
with grain. Terrific chasms, and overhanging masses of 
rock, where bright-coloured flowering shrubs have taken 
root, rapidly succeed each other; and when the summit 
of the mountain is attained, and the boundless extent and 
beauty of the prospect fully perceptible, many beholders 
of this magnificent scene cannot find utterance to express 

| I 
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their sense of the might, majesty, and glory of the Al- 
mighty’s works, and the humiliating feeling of their own 
littleness, 

“The freshness of the atmosphere, and the splendour 
of the scenery, are admitted by all, and extolled by num- 
berless Europeans who have ascended the Kadaganawa 
Pass. 

“A column of noble design and just proportions is 
placed on the summit of the mountain, erected in honour 
of him who planned the Kadaganawa Pass,” _, 


Colombo, the present capital of Ceylon, is situated 
on the south-west coast. The fort is built on a penin- 
sula projecting into the sea, and measures a mile and 
a quarter in circumference ; it is mounted with 300 
cannon. At the back of the fort there is an extensive 
lake of fresh water, which is connected by canals with 
the Mutwal, or Kalany Ganga, river, and by means of 
a lock the inland navigation is carried through the 
fort to the sea. There is a small peninsula in the lake 
well shaded with trees, and having the benefit of 
the sea breezes; a light stone bridge communicates 
with the town and fort, and boats ply on the lake. 

The plan of the town is regular, being divided 
into four quarters by two great streets intersecting 
each other, with several other streets crossing each 
other. The houses are of stone, clay, and lime, 
seldom above one story high, with Venetian blinds, 
and a wooden verandah in front; the government 
house is a handsome huilding of two stories, and has 
lately undergone a thorough repair. 

The church erected by the Dutch in 1746, called 
the Wolfendhal Church, stands on a hill in the 
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centre of the town; it is a lofty building ,in the 
form of a cross; it now belongs to the Presbyterians, 

The population of Colombo is as motley as that of 
Gibraltar. It is composed of Europeans, Burghers 
(Dutch), Malabars, Singhalese, Moors, Malays, Chi- 
nese, Parsees, Caffres, and Pattanys, and, though last 
not least, British red-coats and Ceylon Rifle-greens. 

Sirr gives a lively description of the town, and of 
its inhabitants :-— 


“ About half-past five o’clock, the Galle Face, or Hyde 
Park of Colombo, begins to wear an animated appearance, 
there being many vehicles and horses i in motion, although 
the majority of the fair occupants of carriages and saddles 
are alike listless in demvanour, and the eye of the stranger 
seeks, and seeks in vain, for the clear complexion, roseate 
hue of cheek and lip, vivacious expressive countenance, 
and sparkling eyes, which are so pleasingly characteristic 
of Albion’s daughters. Every description of conveyance 
is to be seen driving round the Galle Face, from the Long- 
Acre built carriage of the Governor, the dashing phaeton 
of the wealthy merchant, the unassuming gig, the country- 
built palanqueen, and the humble bandy. The horses 
that draw these vehicles are invariably attended by their 
keepers (grooms being called horsekeepers in Ceylon), who 
run by the side of the conveyance when a gentleman or 
coachman drives; at other times they lead the animal, 
accommodating their pace to that of the horse. These 
men wear a sort of livery, their turbans and loose clothing 
being composed of bright tinted or white calico, the 
colours varying according to the taste or fancy of their 
employer, and many of their costumes are both pleasing 
and picturesque, adding materially to the strangeness of the 
scene. The view from and of the Galle Face is absolutely 
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‘entraneing to the lover of nature, for, cast the eyes where 
you will, the gaze is involuntarily arrested by the extreme 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. There lies the bound- 
less ocean, with a ship in full sail gliding over its undulat- 
ing surface, the canoes of the natives lightly floating on 
and skimming over its waters, whilst the waves, curvetting 
and rolling. dash in a shower of white foam on to the 

Shore. Bordering the beach is the carriage-drive, which 
encompasses greensward, whereon high-bred Arab horses 
are bounding and prancing in the full enjoyment of exu- 
berant health and existence. On the opposite side is the 
Race-course, over whose variegated turf the steeds are 
-caracoling in high glee, whilst the carriage-drive that 
divides the Race-course from the greensward, is thronged 
with carriages of every shape and description, principally, 
if not entirely, occupied by Europeans ; the fantastically- 
clad Eastern attendants running at the horses’ heads or 
at the side of the vehicle. 

“ At the back of the Race-course flows the Lake of 
Colombo, the banks being studded with drooping palms, 
whose branches overshadow the clear waters, on which 
float the pink lotus and white lilly, whilst a bungalow, 

‘the verandah of which is overgrown with graceful creepers, 
the grounds belonging to it being filled with gorgeous- 
coloured flowering shrubs, completes the vista of loveliness 

on that side. Looking from the bungalow, with nought to 

‘impede the view, save the stand on the Race-course, you 
can distinctly see the grey time-mossed ramparts of the 
fort of Colombo. 

“ After sunset the sea breezes become most refreshing, 
and, as they are wafted across the waters, their delicious 
‘ coolness invigorates the wearied frame, exhausted by the 
depressing heat of the atmosphere during the day. The 
‘equestrians now seem to be more at their ease, the gentle- 

“men indulging in occasional vigorous gallops, the ladies 
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putting their steeds into a gentle canter; the inmates of. 
the carriages appear to be somewhat less listless, and will 
gaze around, or enter into conversation with some degree 
of animation ; possibly a cavalier will arrest. the horse's 
progress to salaam his fair owner, and retail or inquire the 
last on-dits as he leans on the carriage-door. 

“In the same ratio as Europeans enjoy the cool breezes, 
so do the Asiatics dislike them, and frequently the horse- 
keepers will cast an imploring look into the vehicle, 
giving a slight shiver, their countenances clearly implying 
‘this may be sport to you, but ’tis death to us.’ 

“When night has thrown her sable mantle o’er the 
earth, myriads of fire-flies hover over the lake, clouds of 
them flitting about in the air, then alighting on the waving 
leaves of the palms, causing the foliage to appear illu- 
minated. Some few will settle on the floating leaves of 
the lotus, two or three will creep into the flower, sparkling 
like brilliants, then more of these luminous insects will 
alight on other aquatic plants, and the waters will glisten 
with a million minute specks of light. Innumerable will 
wing their flight upwards, until the air appears replete 
with a shower of the moon’s beams. Many will then 
settle, possibly on a tall banana, the outline of the gigantic 
graceful leaves being distinctly defined by the dazzling 
specks of fire upon them. Nothing can be imagined more 
. exquisitely lovely than this varied natural panorama; and 
although in the mountainous parts of the island the face 
of nature may assume a sublimer aspect, never does she 
wear a more pleasing, characteristic, and truly Oriental 
one, than in the vicinity of the Galle Face of Colombo.” 


Sirr had travelled by the “Royal Mail” from 
Galle, a distance of 70 miles performed in about 


eleven hours, and gives an amusing account of 
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the ‘Royal Mail” and of his i impressions on the 
road :-— 


“The Royal Mails in Ceylon are placed upon four wheels, 
and look like—what? nothing to be seen in Europe now ; 
but the vehicles have a slight affinity with, and beara 
faint resemblance to the lower half of an antiquated 
English stage-coach, cutting off the upper half, and de- 
taching the doors. The seat for the driver is attached to 
the coach, so that his back and those of the passengers 
on the front seat touch. The roof is made of leather, 
painted white and varnished, lined with cotton, and sup- 
ported by four slender iron rods, which shake with every 
jolt of the coach. To this roof leathern curtains are hung, 
which can be either drawn to protect the passengers from. 
the sun and rain, or rolled up to admit a free passage to 
the air. The roof of this antediluvian production projects 
over the driving-seat, thus covering seven persons: viz. the 
passengers in the body of the conveyance, the driver and 
whoever may be seated at his side, and the horsekeeper, 
who indiscriminately perches himself on the top of the 
luggage, stands on the fixed protruding iron step, or clings 
to any part‘of the vehicle most convenient to seize hold of. 
Picture this machine badly painted, lined with leather 
filthily dirty and worn into holes, from which the stuffing, 
made from cocoa-nut fibre, starts forth. Put this on a 
carriage with four wheels of various colours, with two 
horses badly fed and worse groomed, caparisoned with 
worse harness, the buckles and straps of which are replaced 
with fragments of coir-rope, and you will have some 
remote idea of the Royal Mails in the island of Ceylon.” 

“ Along the coast, almost close to the sea, the screw- 
pine (Pandeenus), flourishes in extreme luxuriance, and as 
the whole shore is planted with cocoa-nut trees, which 
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droop over the road, the lover of nature pursues his way 
with.feelings of intense gratification, especially when he 
gazes upon the waving palms over his head, then upon 
the blue ocean, upon whose surface the sun’s young beams 
are reflected. The prospect is so exquisitely lovely, that 
it appears more like enchantment, or a dream of fairy- 
land, than sober reality. Upon reaching Gindura, the 
coach is placed in a boat and ferried across the river, and 
this spot is also a scene of surpassing beauty. On the 
bosom of the tranquil stream floats the pink lotus, the 
tulip-shaped flower being enshrined amongst the broad 
green leaves: areca palms (areca catechu) waving over 
and drooping into the river, and here and there a flower- 
ing shrub of gorgeous hue, intermixed among the stately 
trees clothed in their vesture of brilliant green. 

“Within a short distance of the opposite side of the 
ferry, the constantly-varying panorama of nature becomes, 
if possible, still"more enchanting: the boundless ocean, 
‘with its ever-changing hues on one side, its white spray 
dashing over the rocks, with the dense groves of noble 
trees on the other, are alike sublimely beautiful. Cocoa- 
nut trees planted on either side of the road, bend towards 
each other, forming a shady avenue, through which the 
coach passes. 

“ Occasionally young plantations of palms, the leaves 
spreading out thickly in an irregular fan-like form from 
the root, will greet the eye, contrasting finely with the 
older trees, whose slender naked tall trunks are surmounted 
by a crown-like diadem of leaves. 

“The noble stream, the Kalloo Ganga, has yet to be 
crossed, and again the ferry-boat is freighted with the 
royal mail and its cargo. The river divides Caltura 
from Pantura, the former place being celebrated for its 
pure water and salubrity, and, before the discovery of 
Newera Ellia, was regarded as the sanatorium of Ceylon. 
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The scenery about Caltura is lovely in the extreme 
(almost equalling that around Galle, though of a less -bold 
and imposing character), the banks of the river being 
wooded down to the water’s edge with stately palms, 
noble bread-fruit, tamarind and jack trees. Scattered 
between these majestic specimens of vegetation is the 
pomegranate tree, with its bright scarlet flowers, the 
cinnamon-laurel, with its delicate white blossom, and 
the tuberose shrub, loading the atmosphere with the 
fragrant aroma of their flowers. On the pellucid rippling 
waters float luxuriant aquatic plants, the numerous white 
water-lilies and pink lotuses being entwined with a small 
creeper, the elegant blossom of which resembles our own 
‘ Forget-me-not’ in size and colour. 

“From Caltura to Colombo the hand of nature and of art 
appear to combine to make the vista as glorious as it is 
possible to conceive; the distant view of lofty mountains, 
and rich groves of trees, and palm-shaded bungalows, 
situated in the midst of cultivated gardens, radiant with 
the gorgeous lines of the tropical flowers.” 


Having given a general description of the appear- 
ance of the island and of its two capitals— Kandy 
and Colombo, we will conduct our readers to some 
of the ruins and other remarkable objects to be seen 
there. We have already, in a former part of this 
volume, mentioned the ruins of Anuradapoora, in the 
northern province. In the same province, at Pompa- 
rippoo, there are ruins of many ancient buildings, 
and also of a very large tank called Bawalle Kolam 
(Padiwel Colum) which indicate that this part of the 
country, at present overgrown with jungle, was for- 
.merly well populated and in a most flourishing con- 
dition. There is also a river named Pomparippoo, 
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but which the Simghalese call Kalawa Oys, probably 
from its passing through the tank of that name. 
The remains of a stone bridge, built over this river 
by the King Maha Sen upwards of 1500 years ago, 
were discovered by Captain Forbes in his journey 
from Kornegalle to Anuradapoora in 1826, of which 


the following is an account :— 


“Near where we crossed the Kalawa Oya, are the 
remains of a stone bridge, consisting of a pier of con- 
siderable length, projecting into and contracting the 
stream, which runs both broad and rapid. The stones are 
from 8 to 14 feet in length, laid in regular lines, and 
some are jointed into one another; each course recedes 
afew inches from the edge of the one underneath; and 
this form, which offers less direct resistance to-the current, 
gives additional strength to the building. The end of the 
pier has been swept away, but the extremity of what 
remains was 18 feet above the water, and 6 feet above 
the causeway. In the rock which forms the bed of the 
river, we could distinguish square holes where pillars had 
been placed, and the bridge has been completed by laying 
long stones or beams of wood on these so as to connect 
the different parts of the structure.” 


Pollannaroowa (Pollimarua) is an ancient city of 
Ceylon, founded after the abandonment of Anurada- 
poora, lying to the eastward of Kandy, and the interest- 
ing ruins found there have been thus described :— 


“The temples and buildings at Pollannaroowa are in 
much better preservation than those at Anooradhapoora, 
but cannot be compared to them in point of size. The 
extent of the city also corresponds with the diminished 
splendour and population of Ceylon in the 12th century, 
compared to what it was in the Ist century of the. 
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Christian erg, at which time the walls of Anooradhapoora 
were Completed. In several of the buildings at Pollanna- 
roowa, the proper arch is to be found in form, but the 
principle of it does not appear to have been understood, 
as in general the side walls, whether of windows or 
chambers, approximate by each line of bricks projecting a 
little beyond the lower one, and leaving but a small space, 
which has .been filled up on the principle of the wedge. 
The section of the large building constructed in this 
way would resemble a parabolic curve, The most re- 
markable building at Pollannaroowa is the Jaitawanaraamo, 
into which you enter between two large polygonal pillars ; 
these form the termination of the two side walls of an 
exterior chamber. The interior apartment is much 
broader, and opposite to the entrance is a figure of Gau- 
tama Budha about 50 feet in height. On the outside 
appear two rows of Gothic windows; the upper row is 
closed, and appears always to have been so. The walls are 
of great thickness, built of brick, and at one part have a 
moulding of stone like a verandah; the height of this 
building is about 50 feet, and the pillars are neatly 
ornamented. 

“The Jaitawanaraama is said to be an exact resemblance 
of Gautama Budha at Sewatnoweéra in Kosolratta. 

“On a mound opposite to the entrance of Jattawana- 
reama are a number of stone pillars, the remains of 
Gamsaby Mandapa. From the face of a long and per- 
pendicular rock, three gigantic figures of Budha have been 
formed ; they are in the usual positions— sitting, standing, 
and reclining, the last of which is upwards of 40 feet in 
length. Between the sitting and standing ‘figures, the 
Isuramuni or Kalangalla wihare has been cut in the rock ; 
and in this temple part of the stone has been left and 
shaped into the figure of Budha on a throne. The two 
pillars in the front wall are also part of the solid rock, 
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“The Dalada Malegawe (palace of the tooth) is a small 
building of excellent masonry and neat architecture ; it is 
built of hard stone, which retains the admirable sharpness 
of the original cutting ; ‘the roof is flat, and formed of long 
stones. 

“ Thuparaama, more commonly called the Rankot Dagoba, 
is the highest at Pollannaroowa. Around the base, but 
forming part of the dagoba, are eight small chapels, and 
between each an ornamented projection. Its height from 
the platform is now 159 feet ; and, like the other ruins, it 
is covered with large trees and creeping plants. 

“The Sat Mahal Prusada is a handsome pyramidical 
building. 

“There is nothing remarkable in the ruins of the Matte 
Daga, Poey-ga, Lanka Bawma, Meresewatte, Keree wihare, 
and several other religious buildings. 

“The Banage is encircled by a fence of curious con- 
truction, in which the two lines of longitudinal bars are of 
stune as well as the pillars. 

‘“‘The palace of Prakrama Bahoo J, is situated on the 
borders of the Toopawewa, the waters of which were 
carried through the buildings and poured by an ornamented 
spout into the king’s bath, which is a large circular place 
built of hewn stone. 

“There are two stones covered with inscriptions; one 
of these, neatly ornamented, is 25 feet in length and 4 
in breadth. The characters are small and beautifully cut, 
and for the most part Singhalese ; the subject principally 
treated of is the reign of the king Kirti Nissanga.” 


Near the village of Dambool, on the road from 
Kandy to Anuradapoora, there is a large hill of 
granite 600 feet high, where a wihare (or temple) is 


formed from a great cavern on the south side. The 


principal chamber is 180 feet in length by 90 in 
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breadth, and from 10 to 24 feet in height—the 
whole beautifully painted, and containing fifty-two 
large upright figures of Budha. There are several 
other apartments of smaller dimensions equally well 
painted and ornamented. 

In 1817 the British troops who had been sent to 
quell the rebellion which broke out in the province 
of Matella were quartered in tis wihare for a few 
months, and the strictest orders were issued against 
doing any injury to it. 

Putlam is a small town in the district of that 
name, situated on the Gulf of Calpentyn. In the 
centre of the town, and contiguous to the bazaar, 
stands a very remarkable tree, well worthy of the 
attention of the traveller. It is called in Tamil 
Papparappooli, or “‘ the giant’s tamarind,” and Pe- 
rookamaram, or “the great tree.” From the testi- 
mony of the oldest inhabitants it appcars that it has 
stood for nearly a century. It has much the appear- 
ance of a rock, being very black, and the circumfer- 
ence at its base is 45 feet. About 84 feet from the 
ground it divides into two stems, rising almost per- 
pendicularly, one measuring 224 feet, and the other 
264 in circumference, and from these spring nume- 
rous lesser branches spreading to a considerable ex- 
tent, but they are so thinly covered with leaves, that 
they afford but a partial shade. The height is not 
proportionate to its great bulk, being not more than 
70 to 80 feet. 

The soil of Putlam is impregnated with salt. 
The salt pans are situated in an extensive plain 
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‘about two miles from the town, and the water for 
the manufacture of salt is conveyed to the spot by 
canals cut from the Gulf. The quantity annually 
manufactured amounted on an average to between 
100,000 and 150,000 parrahs. 

Knox remarks that 


“God’s Providence hath provided them a place on the 
east side of the island, which in their language they call 
Leawava; where, the eastwardly winds blowing, the sea 
beats in, and in westwardly winds (being then fair weather 
there) it becomes salt, and that in such abundance, that 
they have as much as they please to fetch. This place of 
Leawava, isso contrived by the Providence of the Almighty 
Creator, that neither the Portuguese or Dutch, in all the 
time of their wars, could ever prevent this people from 
having the benefit of this salt, which is the principal thing 
they esteem in time of trouble or war, and most of them 
do keep by them a store of salt aguinst such time.” 


Monesseram, about a mile from Chilaw, is a place 
of great antiquity, remarkable for an old temple 
built of sandstones and chunam, and roofed over 
with the same material in the form of an arch, 
having at the west end a small dome surmounted 
with a copper vase originally gilt. On the walls of 
the temple there are some inscriptions in the Grantha 
character, but scarcely legible. 

Kattregam is a renowned place of Hindoo pil- 
grimage, on the left bank of the river of that name, 
40 mileg north-east of Hambantotte. 

Thee are hoge a number of temples to every deity 
in the Hindoo calendar, but the principal one 1s de- 
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dicated to Skanda, the god of war (who fought for 
the gods), It is a pla building with two apart- 
ments: the inner, which is inacceasible to the people, 
contains the image of the god, and the walls are 
ornamented with figures of different gods and heroes 
richly executed ; the inside of the roof’ and the en- 
trance to the imner apartment are covered with 
painted cloths. The shrine of this god is held in 
such veneration, that pilgrims come from every part 
of India to worship it, frequently bringing with 
them pots of water from the Ganges at Benares, 
slung on cross bamboos. He 1s represented with six 
heads and twelve hands, in each of which he holds a 
different weapon, and his vdhane (or vehicle) is a 
peacock, which is held sacred by his votaries. 

At Calpentyn, on the gulf of that name, and 93 
miles north of Colombo, nine bronze Hindoo images 
were discovered in 1826, while levelling a piece of 
ground there. 

At Navakeery, 9 miles north-east of Jaffmapatam, 
there is a remarkable well. It is 24 fathoms deep, 
165 feet in circumference. Of the 24 fathoms, 
14 are quite fresh; but at 16 fathoms the water 
is salt with a sulphureous smell. It is conjectured to 
have some subterranean communication with the sea 
at Ceerimale, the rise and fall of the tide in the well 
being about six inches in twenty-four hours. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Pearl Fishery — Elephant Chase ~ Elephants formerly employed as 
Executioners — Botanical Garden — Horticulture — Essay by Sir 
H. Giffard. 


WueEn the Dutch had possession of the pearl fishery 
at Cape Comorin and the Gulf of Manaar, they 
allowed as many boats to come to it as chose to pay 
them a fixed sum for the privilege, and six or seven 
hundred used to be engaged in it. 

‘«‘When it was declared that there should be a 
fishery,* at the appointed time there appeared on the 
coast from all quarters a prodigious number of boats 
and people, with merchandise of all kinds. The 
Dutch commissaries came from Colombo to preside 
over the fishery. The day it begins is opencd early 
in the morning by the discharge of a cannon. Upon 
this all the boats set out, preceded by two large 
Dutch sloops, which anchored one upon the right 
and the other on the left, in order to mark the place 


* This account is taken from, a book entitled ‘A Collection of 
Curious Observations on the Manners, Customs, Usages, &c., of the 
several Nations of Asia, Africa, and America;’ translated from the 
French (first printed in Paris in 1749) by John Dunn, Chaplain to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Galloway, We suppose it is a 
translation of the ‘ Livre des Singularités,’ by Pierre Belon, who was 
a great botanist and naturalist, and traveller in the East; but we 
have not seen that book, 
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for the fishery. Then the divers of each boat plunge 
three, four, or five fathoms deep. Each boat has 
several divers, who go into the water by turns; as 
soon as one returns another plunges. They are tied 
to a rope, the end of which is fixed to the stern of 
the boat, so that the sailors by means of a pulley can 
easily slacken or draw it, as occasion requires. The 
diver has a large stone tied to his feet to make him 
sink the sooner, and a bag about his waist to hold 
the oysters. As soon as he is at the bottom, he 
quickly gathers all within his reach, and puts them 
into his bag. When he finds more than he can carry 
off, he lays them in a heap, and, returning to take 
breath, he either dives again or sends one of his 
companions to bring them up. In order to return 
to the air, he has nothing to do but strongly to pull 
a small rope, different from that which is fixed ‘to 
his body. A sailor who is in the boat and holds the 
other end of the rope forthwith gives the signal to 
the others, who immediately draw the diver up, 
who, to come up the more speedily, looses, if he can, 
the stone which was tied to his feet.* The boats 
are not at so great a distance but that the divers fre- 
quently beat one another under water for having | 
taken away the heaps of oysters they had gathered. 
One of the divers, perceiving that his companion had 
robbed him several times successively of what he 
had been at great pains to gather, judged it expedient 
to put a stop to it for the future. He pardoned him 


* This agrees with Cordiner’s account of the divers. 
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the first and second time, but, seeing that he con- 
tinued to pillage him, he let his neighbour dive first, 
and, followmg him immediately with a knife in his 
hand, he murdered him under water, which was not 
perceived till the body was drawn up without life 
and motion. This is not the only thing to be 
dreaded in this fishery, for there are in those seas 
sharks so strong and large, that they often carry off 
and devour the diver and his oysters. 

‘‘ When the boats land, the master orders all the 
oysters belonging to him to be carried into a kind of 
yard or area, where he leaves them two or three 
days, that they may open and easily suffer the 
pearls to be extracted. When they are taken out 
and well washed, they have five or six small copper 
basons pierced like a sieve, which go into each other 
in such a manner that there remains some space be- 
tween the uppermost and the undermost. The 
holes of each bason are of different diameters. Those 
of the second are less than those of the first, and 
those of the third less than those of the second, and 
so of the others. They throw the pearls, both great 
and small, after they are well washed, into the first 
bason, and such of them as do not pass through this 
are thought to be of the first order. Those which 
remain in the second bason are of the second order, 
and so on to the last, which, not being pierced, re- 
ceives the seeds of the pearls. These different orders 
of pearls generally determine their price, unless the 
figure or water augment or diminish their value. 

“If the pearl fishery produces great riches, it also 
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brings on terrible diseases, either on account of the 
prodigious confluence of people from all parts, who 
live so poorly that many of them eat only oysters, 
which are of a difficult digestion and a malignant 
quality ; or, lastly, on account of the infection of the 
air, for the oysters, being exposed to the heat of the 
sun, are corrupted in a few days, and exhale a stench 
which alone may produce contagious distempers.* 

‘“‘ As to the opinions of the ancients, that pearls 
were formed of the dew which falls from heaven, 
and that there was only one pearl in every oyster, 
nothing is more opposite to the truth, since we see 
that they are immoveable in a bottom often ten 
fathoms deep, where the dew cannot penetrate, 
and since we sometimes find seven or eight pearls 
of different sizes in one oyster. They are en- 
gendered, so to speak, in the same manner as the 
egos in a hen, the largest advancing always towards: 
the orifice, while the smallest remain at the bottom, 
in order to be completely formed. Thus the largest 
pearl comes first, and the smaller ones remain at the 
bottom of the shell, till they arrive at their natural 
bulk. All oysters, however, do not include pearls, 
since it is certain that a great many contain none at all.” 

This last remark might have made M. Pierre 
Belon (if he is the author translated by Mr. Dunn) 
feel some doubt as to his theory of the origin of 
pearls, as he was a.great naturalist. 





* The master attendant of Colombo, in reporting to the governor 
the result of his survey of the banks in March (1854), remarked that 
the samples of the oysters taken up were retained in his store-room at 
Colombo, their state of decomposition rendering them too offensive to 
be transmitted with his Report. 
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The pearl is generally supposed now to have its 
origin from some distemper * in the fish, and Shak- 
speare seems to hint at this in the following 
apophthegm :— 

“Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house; 
as your pearl in your foul oyster.” 


Our readers will smile when we remind them that 
although we are not subject to such a distemper, there 
is the brilliant carbuncle, which is associated in 
name, though unfortunately not in identity, with 
one of the many ills which flesh is heir to. 

In the ‘Comedy of Errors’ Dromio is describing 
to his master, Antipholus of Syracuse, a wench who 
had laid claim to him, and having told Antipholus 
that she was spherical like a globe, and that he could 
find out countries in her, Antipholus asks where the 
Indies would be found, to which Dromio replies, 

“Q, sir, upon her nose, all o’er embellished with rubies, 
carbuncles, sapphires.” 

With respect to pearls being formed of dew, our 
poets are happier in their conceptions than the 
ancients, when they reverse the idea and sing of the 
pearly dew— 


“Tis sweet the blushing morn to view, 
And plains adorned with pearly dew.”— Dryprn. 


And Shakspeare says— 
“Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass.” 


* The Chinese insert small coins and little ornaments into the shells 
of living oysters, which, by irritation of the fish, become encrusted 
with mother-of-pearl—they also make artificial pearls by this process, 
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Ceylon has always been famous for its breed of 
elephants. A field day is held sometimes for en- 
trapping these huge animals, and some of our gover- 
nors have been present on these exciting occasions. 
Philalethes says that Cordincr has given the best 
description of what takes place, premising that the 
great object of this mighty chase is to drive as many 
elephants as possible into a large triangular enclosure, 
formed of huge upright and transverse beams of the 
strongest timber, and purposely contrived to ensnare 
these noble animals. This enclosure, which is very 
wide at the commencement (Valentyn says four 
German miles), is gradually contracted till it ter- 
minates in a sort of funnel or narrow passage about 
D feet broad and 100 feet long. The elephants are 
gradually impelled into this snare from the distance 
of thirty or forty miles, by thousands of hunters, 
alarming them with drums, shouts, fire-arms, flam- 
beaux, and a variety of combustibles, sometimes unit- 
ing in an immense continuity of flame. Intimidated 
by these means, these enormous animals are by slow 
degrees, and after the labour of many days, forced 
into the toil m which they are made prisoners, till 
they are at last subjected to the use of man. The 
discharging passage, or the funnel of the snare, is 
not wide enough to admit more than one elephant 
abreast. As the mighty captive arrives at this point 
of his destination, cross-bars are shoved in behind him 
through the interstices of the stakes and lashed down 
with ropes to the transverse beams, so that he can 
neither move forwards nor backwards nor sideways. 
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His confinement is thus limited in order to contract 
the powers of his prodigious strength, and to allow 
the men to approach near enough to bind his legs, 
without being exposed to danger. . The elephants 
which follow are separated from one another in the 
passage, and made close prisoners in the same 
manner. 

The following is an account given by Cordiner of 
the wild elephant between two tame ones (which 
has now become a sort of proverb) :— 


‘‘When the wild elephant is completely harnessed, two 
tame elephants trained to the business are brought to 
the gate and placed one on each side of it. These imme- 
diately survey the prisoner whom they have to conduct, 
feel his mouth to know whether or not he has tusks, and 
lay hold of his proboscis to know what degree of resistance 
he is likely to make. Ropes are passed through the collar 
of the wild elephant and made fast to similar collars of 
each of the tame ones. The bars of the gate are then 
unclosed and drawn out, and the wild captive darts for- 
ward directly between the two tame elephants. He can, 
however, only advance a little way, as the ropes securing 
his hind legs still continue fastened to the strongest 
stakes of the toil. In this situation he remains, until 
the riders mounted on the tame elephants have drawn 
tight the cords which bind him to the necks of his half- 
reasoning conductors. During this operation he endea- 
vours to undo with his trunk some of the knots whith 
have been made, and often attempts to give a destructive 
blow to the diminutive creatures so actively engaged in 
confirming his captivity. But the two tame animals, who 
are vigilantly observant of all his motions, never fail to 
prevent him from doing any mischief by gently lowering 
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his proboscis with their own; and if he continue long 
refractory, they batter him with their heads, and at last 
produce the most obsequious submission. The nooses 
of the ropes are then opened, leaving his hind legs at 
freedom, and himself entirely disengaged from the snare. 
The two tame elephants press close on each side of him, 
and proceed in pompous procession to the garden of 
stalls, where they deliver up their charge, to experience 
another piece of hardship. The marching off of this 
venerable trio is a sight truly magnificent, and exhibits a 
noble specimen of the skill of man united with the 
sagacity of the elephant. At the commencement of the 
march the keepers strike up a rustic song, something like 
whistling to oxen ‘in the plough, which adds considerable 
effect to the striking scene. They are seated on the necks 
of the tame elephants, holding short inverted spear-hooks, 
struck perpendicularly into their collars. When they 
wish to turn them they catch one of their ears with this 
instrument, and by pressing it into their skin, make 
them move in any direction that is required. It is like- 
wise highly gratifying to accompany them to the grove, 
and to observe with what expertness and ease they are 
securely bound in the most superb of all stables. Making 
him fast there is an operation as tedious as putting on 
his harness before he quits the toil. While that is doing, 
the tame elephants continue close on each side of him, 
and act their part with so much judgment, that their 
savage brother exhibits all the gentleness of a lamb.” 


- Philalethes” adds, that when the tame elephants 
are removed from the custody of their wild companion, 
who is left alone secured in the stall that had been pre- 
pared for his reception, he usually makes the most des- 
perate efforts to escape from the yoke of slavery. 
Whilst he was soothed by the presence of his tame 
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associates, he preserved a tolerable degree of tran- 
quillity and composure; but on their departure the 
horrors of solitude and the regrets of liberty seem to 
overwhelm his feelings; and he rages to break his 
bonds in all the violence of despair. The effort is 
so great that it often terminates his life. But when 
the first orgasm of grief and rage has subsided, the 
surviving captive gradually becomes more calm, till 
the feeling of hunger induces him to eat some of his 
favourite leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, which are 
offered for his gratification. 
Sur relates, in his work on Ceylon, that— 


“ During the native dynasty it was the practice to train 
elephants to put criminals to death by tranypling upon 
them, the creatures being taught to prolong the agony of 
the wretched sufferers by crushing the limbs, avoiding 
the vital parts. With the last tyrant king of Candy, this 
was a favourite mode of execution; and as one of the 
elephant executioners was at the former capital during 
our sojourn there, we were particularly anxious to test 
the creature's sagacity and memory. The animal was 
mottled and of enormous size, and was quietly standing 
with his keeper seated upon his neck; the noble who 
accompanied us desired the man to dismount and stand 
on one side. 

“The chief then gave the word of command, ordering 
the creature to ‘slay the wretch!’ The elephant raised 
his trunk,.and twined it, as if around a human being; 
the creature then made motions as if he were depositing 
the man on the earth before him, then slowly raised his 





* Knox mentions the fact of elephants “ serving the king for execut- 
ing malefactors.’’ 
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fore-foot, placing it alternately upon the spots where the 
limbs of the sufferer would have been. This he continued 
to do for some minutes; then, as if satisfied the bones 
must be crushed, the elephant raised his trunk high above 
his head and stood motionless : the chief then ordered him 
to ‘complete his work, and the creature immediately 
placed one foot,as if upon the man’s abdomen, and the 
other upon his head, apparently using his entire strength 
to crush and terminate tho wretch’s misery.” 


When we bear in mind the monarch was de- 
throned in 1815, and the animal had never since 
that period (Sirr writes in 1850) been called upon 
to perform the barbarous task to which he had been 
trained, the sagacity and memory er this animal was 
very remarkable. 

Our botanical friends will be glad to learn Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s opinion of the Royal Botanic 
(rarden at Peradenia in Ceylon. He states (in 1847) 
that previously to the arrival of the present superin- 
tendent, Dr. Gardner, who was selected by Sir 
William Hooker, the garden had been so neglected 
as to be almost valueless to the colony. By Dr. 
Gardncr’s attention and cxertions it is now one of 
the most flourishing and useful institutions in India ; 
large nurseries have been established for the propa- 
gation and distribution of useful plants, which are 
sold at a trifling price to the public, and numbers of 
foreign trees and vegetables have been successfully 
introduced. The result has been that hundreds of 
thousands of trees and plants of all descriptions have 
been dispersed throughout the island, at a very 
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moderate cost to Government. Dr. Gardner is like- 
wise engaged in the preparation of'a Flora Ceylonica,* 
a work which will contain descriptions of all the 
plants indigenous to the island, so far as hé can 
obtain them, and thus make known t the scientific 
world the history and uses of the vegetable produc- 
tions of a region of which less is known to the 
botanists of Europe than any other portion of India 
of equal extent. 

Sir Hardinge Giffard, while Chief-justice of Ceylon, 
took an early interest in the horticultural capabilities 
of the island, and we are glad to be able to give our 
readers a little essay which he wrote on the subject :-— 


“Horticulture, that branch of gardening which has for 
its object the cultivation of esculent vegetables, has not 
until very lately attracted much of the observation of 
scientific persons even in .Europe, though in England par- 
ticularly it has been long practically pursued, and with 
abundant success. 

“Tn Ceylon it is even in practice at a very low ebb, 

“When it is considered how very natural is the pleasure 
which we take in gardening—and it is recollected that the 
former possessors of this Island were, in their own country, 
the most assiduous gardeners in Europe—it would appear 
that Ceylon, with its boasted climate and soil, has been in 
this particular unaccountably neglected. 

“ But on reflection the cause seems sufficiently obvious : 
the pleasure of gardening in this country is much abridged 
to Europeans by the impossibility of their taking exercise 


* There is an aia 3 notice of the Flora of Ceylon, by Dr, 
Gardner, in an Appendix to Dr. Kelaart’s Prodromus Faunm Zeylanice, 
published in Ceylon in $852, | | 
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in the open air for more than two or three hours in the 
twenty-four, immediately before and after the sunrise and 
sunset ; this at once would put an end to all plans of 
ornamental gardening, even did not the expense and 
trouble of keeping any extent of ground in a state of neat- 
ness in a country where spontaneous vegetation is so rapid 
and vigorous, render the pleasure too costly for ordinary 
purses, 

“Neither could the Hollander find in Ceylon that kind 
of gardening which, though within a narrow limit, could 
in Hurope afford so much delight and excite so much 
enthusiasm—his favourite tulips, or anemonies, or auriculas, 
would not exist in those parts of Ceylon to which he had 
access, and the Island offered little as a substitute; a few 
balsams and tuberoses, the four o’clock flower, and one or 
two bulbous-rooted plants of the liliaceous tribe, are per- 
haps all that can be called indigenous applicable to the 
flower-garden ; diligent attention might add, from European 
or Cape seeds—amaranthus, French and African marigolds, 
asters, pinks, and, under very favourable circumstances, a 
few plants of mignionette ; but here the catalogue ends—a 
poor display of flowers when set against the numberless 
products of an European garden. 

“With respect to soil and climate, we must, from defer- 
ence to truth, admit that much exaggeration and misre- 
presentation have prevailed on these points: the climate 
of Ceylon generally, and that of Colombo most particularly, 
is certainly the most favourable to human life of any in 
India; but it is still a tropical climate, and subject to 
much of tropical inconvenience with respect to health. 

“ But, as affecting cultivation, the different parts of Ceylon . 
present striking differences: the seasons and climate of 
Jaffna, Trincomallie, Matura, Kandy, and Colombo, are all 
dissimilar : many plants will thrive and fruits ripen in one 
which cannot be raised in the others. Grapes and man- 
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goes are cultivated in abundance and perfection at Jaffna, 
while at Colombo a vine is kept alive with difficulty, and 
has very seldom been known to bear fruit. Our know- 
ledge of these different climates is yet very vague and 
general, | 

“We know, however, that in Jaffna the rains and droughts 
succeed each other with periodical regularity, but that in 
Colombo, at least as far as recollection unassisted by 
scientific observation goes, there is scarcely any rule by 
which to judge of the probability of either. 

“In the interior the elevation of the country creates a 
diminution of temperature more favourable to the pro- 
ducts of Europe, and accordingly in the neighbourhood of 
Kandy esculent vegetables, peas and calobages particularly, 
have been cultivated by some of our countrymen, so as 
almost to remind us of the products of an English garden. 
. “As to soil we can boast little ; that of Colombo and its 
neighbourhood is either largely mixed with what is called 
cubook, &@ sort of indurated brick-coloured loam, or deep 
white sand ; the cabook is highly favourable to indigenous 
vegetables, which flourish in it exceedingly, but it appears 
to be almost barren with respect to exotics. A profusion 
of animal manure only can force a crop of cabbages, let- 
tuces, or radishes, and beyond these we can scarcely aspire. 

“The soil of Jaffna is, however, more productive ; it is 
composed principally of minute coral and silicious sand, 
from which, with the most patient and assiduous irriga- 
tion, are raised very valuable crops of tobacco. 

“ At Trincomallie the soil is apparently very poor ; indeed 
an attempt at gardening seems scarcely to be thought of 
in that district. 

“The soil of Matura is more favourable, but the intense 
heat of the climate is injurious ; attempts have, however, 
been made, and with some slight success, to raise esculent 
European vegetables in this district. 
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“ At Galle there are many gardens cultivated by Chinese, 
which were at one time rather productive, so much 80 as 
to furnish the fleets which rendezvoused there in time of 
war with a valuable supply ; they are now rather deluding 
(sic) from the attention of the Chinese being turned to other 
modes of gain, and the Cingalese cannot be brought to 
understand the value of foreign vegetables. The climate 
of Galle is nearly that of Colombo, but the soil, from a 
slight intermixture of coral rock, is more productive. 

“The Kandyan district seems to offer the fairest oppor- 
tunity for gardening to advantage; this appears to be 
entirely owing to its elevation. The soil is probably not 
more productive naturally than that of Colombo; the pre- 
sence of limestone, in which it abounds, does not afford 
the promise of fertility which usually it does in England, 
since it is ascertained that magnesian limestone, which is 
the species found in Kandy, does not possess any valuable 
property as a manure, 

“ Having thus sketched the causes which appear to have 
hitherto retarded the advancement of gardening in Ceylon, 
and taken a general view of its present condition, we can- 
not but feel that in the prosecution of this pursuit there 
are serious difficulties to be encountered. These difficul- 
ties in Colombo consist of unascertained rather than un- 
certain climate, and, with respect to exotic vegetables, an 
unproductive soil. 

“To acquire some knowledge of the climate would pro- 
bably be the first step to be taken; this might be done 
by instituting a series of observations for the purpose at 
Colombo, and perhaps, in no very long time, a sufficient 
body of information might be obtained to enable us to 
form some rules upon the subject. That nothing of this 
sort has been hitherto done may be accounted for by re- 
flecting how very little our thoughts have reference to any 
permanent residence in Ceylon. We generally look upon 
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the lapse of time merely as leading us to the period of our 
leaving the Island, and we have consequently little induce- 
ment to enter upon any pursuit which is connected with 
any length of stay ; the weather, therefore, passes, by mon- 
soon after monsoon, without leaving any trace upon our 
memory by which to direct us in our expectation of that 
which is to come. 

“ Accordingly perhaps the only rule relating to the choice 
of seasons for cultivations in Colombo and its neigh- 
bourheod is that which is almost forced upon us, ‘ that 
the best periods for sowing are after the heavy rains which 
usually fall in the last days of June and October, at the 
change of the respective monsoons.’ 

“The chief dangers to be apprehended to the esculent 
vegetables of Europe, when cultivated here, is from the 
heavy rains: these not only wash the young plants and 
seeds out of the ground, but by the violent change of 
temperature produced in the plants when more matured, 
by the intense heat of the sun breaking upon them after ’ 
heavy showers, they are destroyed with a rapidity scarcely 
credible. A cabbage, exposed to heavy rain, and after- 
wards to four or five hours of burning sun, will become so 
rotten as to fall down in mere jelly. 

“ But the indigenous plants of Ceylon seem not to be 
affected in this way ; they endure these violent transitions 
of temperature without apparent injury, and were the 
number of esculent native vegetables greater than those 
we have—ameliorated so far by cultivation as to be 
capable of supplying the absence of those of Europe—we 
might, perhaps, as the easiest course, direct our prin- 
cipal attention to them; but they afford little variety 
and less temptation to our taste. The place of greens 
from cabbage or spinach is ill supplied by the basella 
(country greens), rumex vesicanies (country sorrel), or 
amaranthus (tampali); Windsor beans, by phaseolus 
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fabeeformis ; French-bean by dolichos ; potatoes by yames 
or convolvulus tuberoses ; and here the comparative 
catalogue would terminate. 

“In addition to these we have, as belonging to the 
kitchen-garden, the produce of some of the larger trees — 
the bread-fruit in particular—which affords an excellent 
and abundant supply ; the jack-fruit, little used by us but 
largely consumed by the natives; the unripe papaw boiled ; 
and the pods of the murunga—so delicious when dressed 
with curry: to these may be added the beendikoi and brinjal. 

“The European vegetables which have been found to 
succeed near Colombo, are principally Asparagus, Water- 
cress; Cabbage, of the Early York, Drumhead, Sugar-loaf, 
and Red Dutch varieties; Turnips, Dutch and purple ; 
Knole-cole ; Radishes, long, white, and scarlet London, 
white and red Turnip, and black; Spanish Celery, solid 
and red-stalked ; Hndive, green-curled, white-curled, and 
~Batavian; Lettuce, cabbage; Parsley, curled and large 
rooted; Mint, spear and pepper; Peus, early Charlton, 
dwarf Spanish and dwarf marrowfat ; French beans, negro, 
black, and Canterbury, or white ; Carrots, horn and orange ; 
Beet, red and white. 

“The cultivation of potatoes in the maritime provinces 
has been often attempted, and, excepting perhaps in one 
experiment, made in the high lands of the Morwa Korle 
about six years since, generally in vain. In the Kandyan 
districts, particularly at Materate and Fort M‘Donald, they 
have been cultivated more successfully ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that they may not hereafter become a 
valuable source of supply from the higher districts of 
Kandy. Not many years have elapsed since they were 
first attempted in the high lands of Hindostan, and they 
are now not only in very general use throughout that 
country, but a considerable article of export. 

“The want of a supply of garden seeds is felt to be a 
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great impediment to Horticulture, so far as relates to 
European esculent vegetables; for merely the regular 
Indiamen, by which we were visited annually, brought out 
English garden seeds as a part of their general investment ; 
and from the Cape we have had sometimes an opportunity 
of obtaining seeds still more suitable to the climate of 
Ceylon. From some cause or other our intercourse with 
the Cape seems to be diminishing; and since the whole 
trade of Ceylon has fallen into the hands of those by 
whom it is found most advantageous to import articles in 
demand amongst the natives, we have been totally with- 
out supplies, unless such as have casually arrived from the 
Cape. 

“Tt would probably be worth the consideration of this 
Society whether some means might not be adopted under 
its immediate patronage of procuring supplies of garden 
seeds, Those produced at Hydrabad might perhaps be 
obtained through Madras with more punctuality than we 
could expect them either from England or the Cape. 

“Fruits are, notwithstanding the little care bestowed 
upon their cultivation, very abundant with us ; but whether 
from that want of care, or from a prejudice in favour of 
the pleasures of our earlier life, they are not considered 
equal in flavour to those of Europe: the pine-apple -is 
even supposed to be more delicious when raised in an 
English hot-house than when produced in its native soil; 
For this there may be a sufficient cause in the total neg- 
lect with which it is treated; it is wholly abandoned to 
nature, without any aid from care or manure, or any kind 
of cultivation. 

“ But in spite of neglect, the oranges of Ceylon are 
abundant and excellent ; limes are produced in profusion ; 
the papaw, often equal to the best melon in flavour, and 
remarkable for the nasturtium taste of its seeds, grows 
spontaneously ; the guava, the basis of a delicious jelly ; 
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the goreka, the jambo, catappa (country almond), the 
karambe, the attika (a species of fig), the veralu, carmbolo, 
bilimbi, neli, marmel, custard-apple, and a long list deserv- 
ing of attention, and probably capable of great improve-~ 
ment by cultivation—are to be found in our bazars, col- 
lected with little pains from the jungle. 

“The cocoa-nut we leave to the general husbandman. 

“Of fruits known in Europe, the grape and the pome- 
granate only are cultivated with any success in Ceylon, 
and the former only in Jaffna; apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, peaches, and the delightful variety of small fruits, 
which are found in an English garden, are unknown, ex- 
cepting by a few specimens of them lately imported. The 
two first have been planted of late at Kandy, but are not 
advanced enough to ascertain whether they will bear ; and 
some peach trees, raised by the late General M‘Donal at 
Grand Pass, have often blossomed, but never formed any 
fruit. 

“ Strawberries (the alpine) have been cultivated suc- 
cessfully in the Kandyan districts, and in some degree at 
Colombo ; a species of raspberry has been fuund wild in 
the higher parts of Kandy; melons have been raised. 
Water melons and cucumbers are abundant. 

“To General M‘Donal and to Messrs. Kerr and Moon, 
the superintendants of the Botanic Garden, we owe the 
introduction of many fruits new to this island ; amongst 
others, the Persian almond, the lovi-lovi, wampu, lu-chee, 
rambutan, the loquot—most of which are already natural- 
ized, and increase the display of our deserts. 

“The lemon has of late been introduced, and appears to 
thrive well in the soil of Ceylon. 

“In this neglected state of cultivation of fruit trees it is 
not surprising that we hear nothing of the various modes 
of ameliorating and propagating them, so well known in 
Europe—grafting by approach (the uniting of two plants 
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growing near each other) has indeed been practised in the 
' Botanical Garden, and with some success ; but all other 
kinds of grafting, or inoculation are totally unknown. The 
propagation of trees by the Chinese method of abscis- 
sion has also been successfully adopted, but not very 
generally. 

“In this short sketch of the present state of horticul- 
ture in Ceylon, but more particularly the neighbourhood 
of Colombo, it is not pretended that any new or valuable 
information is offered ; the object with which it has been 
traced is to excite attention to the subject, and, by open- 
ing the discussion, to give an opportunity to others who 
are qualified of aiding the laudable wishes of this Society 
—the infbrovement of Horticulture in Ceylon.” 
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CHAPTER VII. i 


Roads —- Revenue and Expenditure — Imports and Exports — Specie 
from India — Cinnamon — Coffee and Cocoa-nut planting — Sugar 
— Salt — Pearl Fishery in 1855 — Population — Education — 
American Mission at Jaffna — Church of England Diocesan School 
Society — Female Schools under the Mission of the Church of Scot- 
land — Church Missionary’s Institution at Cotta — Central School 
Commission — Government Schools — Apathy of the Natives — 
Efforts to overcome it, 


THERE is a road round the island which measures 
770 miles. If a traveller starts from the Fort at 
Colombo and goes northward, returning by the south, 
he will have a good carriage-road for the first 28 
miles to the Topoe Ferry, on the Maha Oya; for 
the next 56 miles, to Putlam, the carriage-road is 
heavy. From Putlam to Jaffna, 137 miles, there is 
only a foot and bridle road; for eight miles to 
Savagacherry there is a good carriage-road ; from 
thence to Cutchiavellé, 104 miles, a foot and bridle 
road ; and for the next 22 miles, to Trincomalie, a 
good. carriage-road. 

From Trincomalie to Galle, 339 miles, there is 
only a foot and bridle-road ; from thence to Colombo, 
73 miles, a carriage-road, over which we will pre- 
sently take our readers. 

In calculating the above distances we have omitted 
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furlongs and yards, which, however, makes a dif- 
ference of only three miles in the whole distance. 

The road from Colombo to Kandy is 72 miles, 
and is considered to be an excellent carriage-road, 
over which, as we shall presently show, a mail-coach 
runs. There is another good carriage-road to Kandy 
by Kornegalla of 84 miles; a third carriage-road of 
94 miles by Yatteantotte and Gampola. 

The road from Colombo to Trincomalie, 159 miles, 
is only practicable for wheels in dry weather ; and 
this is also the case, except for the first 16 miles, 
with the road from Kandy to Trincomalie by Dam- 
bool, 113 miles, and with the road from Kandy to 
Jaffna, 201 miles, except for the last 18 miles. 

We have given only some of the main roads, so as 
not to fatigue the reader while going over them in 
his imagination, but the whole extent of roads in 
the island of all sorts consists of not less than 3000 
miles, and perhaps considerably more. 

There are about thirty bridges, besides eight 
bridges of boats and fifty ferries, at which tolls are 
taken. 

Complaints have been made of the neglect of the 
local government in regard to the roads, and yet 
annual sums of between 50,000/. and 60,0000. have 
of late years been expended on them.. 

Sir G. Anderson has in some measure accounted 
for the great outlay required for this service. He 
states that the country of the central province 
being mostly very mountainous, is liable to con- 
tinual and heavy rains, and that the roads soon be- 
L2 
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coming deteriorated, constant attention to their re- 
pair at continual heavy cost is essential; but he 
adds that, on the whole, the principal lines of 
roads are in tolerably good order, and all under due 
repalr. 

There was established some years since a daily 
communication (Sundays excepted) between Co- 
lombo and all parts of the island, and, with one or 
two exceptions, between all the main stations one 
with another. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, during his administration 
of the government of Ceylon, reported that this com- 
munication was carried on from Colombo to Kandy, 
and from Colombo to Point de Galle, each a distance 
of 72 miles, in 104 hours by means of mail coaches 
established by private parties, and under contract to 
Government for the conveyance of the mails. From 
Kandy the mails were conveyed by foot-messengers 
to Trincomalie and all other places in the eastern 
province, as soon after their being received as pos- 
sible. From Galle a private coach, under contract with 
Government, conveyed the mails to Matura, twenty- 
eight miles further in the southern province, whence 
they were taken by foot-messengers to Tangalle and 
Hambantotte, which latter place was the farthest 
limit of the southern province, where a government 
officer is stationed. 

The distance from Colombo to the utmost northem 
limit of Jaffna is 220 miles, and between these two 
places are the intermediate stations of Negombo, 
Chilaw, Putlam (the chief town of the north- 
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western province), and Manaar. Sir E. Tennent 
remarked that, excepting the government despatches, 
the correspondence between the western and north- 
western and northern provinces was unimportant, 
especially when compared with that which daily 
took place between Colombo and the Kandyan pro- 
vinces. The obstructions caused by wild animals, 
deep streams, and absence of local European super- 
intendence in parts of the northern and north-western 
provinces, were so great, that it was matter of sur- 
prise that the communication was so extremely 
regularly maintained, as it was very seldom that a 
day's mail was due between the two places. 

The communication, however, was by no means 
rapid—it occupied four days. 

The road from Colombo to Kandy is the only 
metalled road in the island, and is considered to be 
equal to any road in the world. The traffic on it 
has been considerable for some years; independently 
of the mail-coach and other European conveyances, 
about 1000 bandies, with two bullocks each, traverse 
it daily, and the receipts from tolls amounted a few 
years since to nearly 20,0002. a-year. 

There appears to have been in former years a 
want of system in road-making im Ceylon; several 
were undertaken at the same time, but few com- 
pleted ; comparatively small sums being laid out on 
each, without any single line of communication being 
opened. 

The road from Trincomalie to Kandy (which was 
undertaken several years ago) had lately to be put 
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in a state to render it more easy for the march of 
troops. 

If the capital and energy of the colony are to be 
directed, at some future time, to a railway between 
Colombo and Kandy, and not between Kandy and 
Trincomalie, a more elaborate road than the present 
one between the latter places will be requisite. 

The scantiness of the population and the un- 
healthiness of some parts of the linc m certain sea- 
sons are stated to be great drawbacks to the com- 
pletion of such an undertaking. 

The late Sir W. Molesworth expressed his opinion 
to the local Government that, without bringing the 
application of the local and the general funds into 
perfect harmony with each other, the maintenance 
of the roads in Ceylon would never be satisfactory 
to the Government or to the public. 

Sir G. Anderson has stated that parties were willing 
to construct bridges where there are at present only 
ferries, on having a grant of a certain number of 
years rent of the toll made to them. This plan 
might, perhaps, be advantageously adopted. 

The bridge at: Caltura was built by private parties, 
who were natives, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, under conditions of that nature; and a bridge 
over the Pantura river at Digoralle, sixteen miles 
from Colombo. 

The revenue of Ceylon for the year 1855 amounted 
to 476,273/., the expenditure to 405,6090., giving 
an exeess of revenue over expenditure of 70,664/.; and 


to this sum may be added 30,000/. (making together 
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100,0002.) from the savings of preceding years, after 
paying off treasury notes to the extent of 87,5007. 
and .all other liabilities of the local government. 

The value of imports into the island for 1854, 
according to their declared value, amounted to 
2,597 ,3257.—but of this sum 1,371,9757. was specie 
and bullion from India, of which 682,807/. was re- 
exported. 

A large amount of coin is exported every year for 
the purchase of rice, and by the operation of the ex- 
changes the rupees are brought back at a profit. 

The value of exports of Ceylon produce amounted 
to 1,236,938/., to which may be added 325,542. for 
imports re-exported, and 682,807/. for specie re-ex- 
ported, making together 2,245,288/. The number 
of vessels inwards at the several ports of the island 
in 1854 was 2870, and their tonnage 325,656; the 
number outwards was 2916, tonnage, 320,310. The 
number of square-rigged vessels belonging to the 
colony is 55, tonnage, 3219; number of dhonies, 
432; tonnage, 19,359. 

The export of cinnamon amounted to 784,284 lbs., 
of the value of 45,1832. 

Although Ceylon produces the best cinnamon, yet 
as low prices are the order of the day, the “true 
bark” has to encounter a formidable competition, 
since the exemption of cinnamon from duty, with 
the inferior kinds in the island and with the increas- 
ing quantity of cassia grown at Java. ‘There are 
98 cinnamon estates in the island. 

The export of coffee amounted to 483,205 cwts., 
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of the declared value of 972,4627.—being the largest 
quantity yet exported. A short notice of the pro- 
gress of coffee-planting in Ceylon may not be unin- 
teresting to some of our readers. 

Lord Torrington represented to Government in 
1848—that eight or ten years back, when coffee- 
planting had become a mania amongst the civil and 
military officers in Ceylon, and when capitalists from 
England and India were eagerly investing their 
funds in land for its cultivation,* prices were so high 
in the London market, reaching 120s. for what then 
seldom brought 50s., that every intermediate outlay 
was looked upon as a bagatelle compared with the 
prodigious profits which were speedily to be realised 
by the sale of the produce on such terms. The re- 
sult was a more than Oriental extravagance in 
every item of expenditure, and a wild race of com- 
petition as to who would first have their estates 
in bearing, which raised the wages of labour and 
the cost of every article of consumption to a pitch 
actually absurd. When the profusion, thus par- 
tially described, exceeded all reasonable limits, and 
coffee-planting seemed to be at its height, the 
commercial reverses which occurred at home in 
1845-6 told upon the colony; and in 1847 still 
greater misfortunes awaited the planters, for in that 
year, for the first time, rats issued out of the jungles 





* The quantity of land brought under coffee cultivation by Euro- 
pean capitalists since 1834 approached 100,000 acres; and lands had 
been purchased from Government for that purpose to the extent of 
400,000 acres. 
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in prodigious-numbers to attack the coffee-trees, from 
which they gnawed off the young fruit-bearing 
branches ; but they seemed not to be in quest of the 
berries, but of the pith of the plant, containing a 
small proportion of farina, A still more formidable 
visitor was “the bug,” as it 18 called, a species of 
coccus ; they settled on the coffee-trees in formidable 
numbers, covering every stem and twig with their 
scales, extending over large areas of estates, and in 
some cases pervading the entire plantation. The 
effects were most serious. ‘The bug insinuates itself 
amongst the buds and young stems which attach the 
fruit in clusters to the branch, and, inserting its 
proboscis, extracts the juice, so attenuating the tree 
and corrupting its sap, that its leaves become covered 
witha small black fungus or antennaria, and its berries 
first wither and decline, and then fall discoloured and 
decayed to the ground. In this manner breadths. of 
plantations.which have yielded from ten to sixteen cwt. 
an acre, have failed in the succeeding year to yield a 
single pound of sound coffee, and whole estates have 
had the crop reduced to one-third or even less. 

But the Governor considered these casualties as 
temporary, and the failures, which had occurred 
amongst the planters, as only the natural results of 
indiscretion or inexperience, and he was of opinion 
that coffee cultivation would still be a safe and re- 
munerative investment. 

Since 1847 the cost of growing, gathering, and 
shipping coffee had materially lessened, and the 
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more experienced had shipped coffee at a diminished 
expense of 10s. per cwt. 

In 1850-1 some purchases of estates were made 
by foreigners, and Sir George Anderson was of 
opinion that although no such prices for these estates 
were likely to be again obtained, the cultivation was 
not of so despairing an aspect as had been lately 
given to it; a better system of cultivation—a better 
knowledge of the capabilities.of soil and temperature 
—of localities affecting the growth of the plant—a 
greater economy in management and improved means 
of transit from estates to the main lines of communi- 
cation, all tending to improvement. 

In 1854 Sir G. Anderson reported that coffee 
cultivation had taken a very favourable turn, and 
land was in demand and estates had been sold profit- 
ably. He thought this was likely to continue ; im- 
proved cultivation at far less cost than formerly had 
been extensively introduced. Sir H. Ward reports 
that the sales of land for coffee plantations had much 
increased, and that the blossom of the crop this year 
(1856) is the largest ever known. 

There are now 317 coffee estates in the central 
province, besides 33 in the western, and 6 in the 
north-western provinces. The contrast in the names 
of some of the estates is amusing. In the western 
province there are, amongst other long names, Pahala- 
kadogannawe and Gallenawadiewatte ; and then the 
refreshing names of Windsor Forest and Springwood. 
In the central province one estate flourishes under 
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both its Singhalese and English name, Katugodde, 
or Maryland; but most of them are known under 
their Singhalese names, such as Rickillegaskade- 
watte and Yakabendikelle, and Coladacheyehena, 
relieved by Lola Montes! Ellen Maria, Louisa, 
Spring Valley, &. 

Matelle, sixteen miles north of Kandy, contains 
400 houses, built by wealthy Moormen within the 
last fifteen years, for the accommodation of the 
coffee estates, which have replaced the jungle upon 
the neighbouring mountains, and have created a 
large and busy population, resorting to Matelle for 
its supplies, The town contains rice-stores, bazaars, 
and shops. 

The tobacco crops grown by the Tamils in the 
northern peninsula of the island have risen in value 
from 26002. in 1836, to 55,0002 in 1854, not- 
withstanding the restrictive system in Travancore. 
Sir H. Ward pronounces the quality of the tobacco 
to be superior to anything he had seen in the Medi- 
terranean; and he states that the government of 
Travancore, in order to command a gale of the to- 
bacco prepared in the government factories, is forced 
to mix a certain amount of Jaffna tobacco with that 
which it procures at lower prices, and of an inferior 
description, from various parts of India. 

Another new feature in Ceylon of late years is the 
increase of cocoa-nut plantations, especially at Jaffna 
and Batticaloa, where 20,000 acres of land had been 
purchased for that object. 
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The quantity of cocoa-nut oil exported in 1854 
was 1,059,272 gallons, of the value of 121,2977.; of 
coir, 47,380 cwts., of the value of 31,7642; of 
cocoa-nut kernels, 52,841 ecwts., of the value of 
30,2002. ; and 268,969 cocoa-nuts, of the value of 
44701. 

We have already stated the thousand and one 
uses (to speak Orientally) to which the cocoa-nut 
tree may be applied. 

Sir H. Ward, who has visited six of the principal 
estates, reports that they are in a most satisfactory 
condition; well fenced, well cultivated, and rapidly 
approaching the period when a very large amount of 
copperah, or oil (should steam machinery be esta- 
blished at a convenient point), may be prepared for 
exportation. There are 148 cocoa-nut estates in 
the island. The names of some of these estates rival 
the coffee estates, such as Koorooppooatchiamoo- 
kelane watte, and Gallewillemookelane watte. There 
is also the compound (as Punch might say) Apothe- 
caray watte; and an alias, Galbode lande, alias 
Goddeporegaha lande. These are redecmed by 
Monte Christo, Roslin, Springfield, Woodlands, 
Ivanhoe, &c. 

With respect to the cultivation of sugar in Ceylon, 
the gencral opinion seems to be that the soil is not well 
suited for the growth of it, and that the experiment 
has not succeeded. There are, however, nineteen 
sugar estates in the island. The natives have re- 
course to two species of palm-trecs—the Palmyra 
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(Borassus flabelliformis) and the Kaittool (Caryta 
urens), the former growing in the north, the latter 
throughout the rest of the island. ‘“ Jaggery” is 
extracted from the palmyra, and the kittool is said 
to yield a rich syrup capable of high refinement, 

The export of salt from Ceylon in 1846 and 1847 
amounted to 75,000 bushels; but the East India 
Company having reduced the rate of salt sold in 
India without an equivalent reduction in the charges 
on the import of foreign salt, the exportation from 
Ceylon ceased. 

The best salt is formed naturally at Hambantotte, 
which is carried in large quantities by the Moormen 
traders to the mountain country by way of Badulla, 
and is bartered for native coffee. 

In 1848 the Government derived a revenue from 
salt to the amount of 36,5000. 

The salt was collected by government officers from 
shallow lagoons, called in the colony “ leways,” 
which at certain seasons are overflowed by the sea; 
or it was manufactured in pans, the property of the 
Government, and let out for that purpose. The 
leways, or lagoons, and ipans were stated to be 
capable of producing annually 905,000 bushels ; 
the annual consumption in the island was 260,116 
bushels. 

The pearl fishery was in former years an im- 
portant source of revenue, but until last year (1855) 
none had taken place since 1837. 

The master attendant at Colombo inspected the 
pearl banks in 1853-4, and reported that there was 
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every expectation of a valuable fishery in 1855. 
His prediction has been verified, for the gross re- 
ceipts amounted to 10,9222, the expenses to 26321. ; 
the gross receipts of the fishery in 1837 amounted to 
10,6312. the expenses to 31771. 

From surveys of the banks recently taken, an- 
other fishery may be expected in March, 1857 ; and 
a second bank of oysters promises a fishery in 1859, 
which leads to the hope that the pearl banks of 
Aripo have recovered their productive powers, and 
that, if not again exhausted by excessive demands,® 
they will become a source of annual, or at all events 
of biennial, income to the Government. 

The following is a return of the population, and 
of the marriages, births, and deaths, in 1854 :— 


POPULATION OF CEYLON. 
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* There was a fishery in 1835 which produced a revenue of 
40,346/.; another in the following year, producing 25,8161. Thenext 
year it fell to 10,6517. ; and there was no fishery from 1837 till 1855. 
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$08,915) 79,499 | 64,316 | 40,678 | 15,074 | 50,8 














This return shows a disproportion between the 
sexes in the coloured population, and also between 
the births and deaths, the former being only 40,678, 
while the latter amounted to 50,838. The latter 
circumstance is owing mainly to cholera, intro- 
duced from time to time by the immigrant coolies 
from India, and which has become almost indige- 
nous ; the small pox also makes great ravages owing 
to vaccination not being generally diffused in conse- 
quence of the prejudice of the natives. 

Much attention has been paid to the education 
of the natives, intellectually and spiritually. Sir 
Emerson Tennent has stated his opinion that the 
great body of natives in Ceylon exhibit no anta- 

_ gonism to Christianity such as prevails amongst the 
_ Hindoos and Mahommedans, the chief difficulty 
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being their apathy, and that the work of conversion 
must be by means of education. 
Lord Torrington has expressed the same opinion, 
observing that preaching makes but a transient im- 
pression, if any, unless the way has been first pre- 
pared by the process of mental cultivation; and 
the present Governor’s opinion with respect to mis- 
sionary progress and conversion is not, we believe, 
favourable. The account which Lord Torrington 
sent home to Government of the labours of the 
American Mission in Ceylon for the attainment of 
the latter object, is so important and interesting that 
we are induced to give it in extenso. He states that 


“The policy of rendering education auxiliary to the 
introduction of pure Christianity, unalloyed by sectarian 
jealousies, has in no instance been so gracefully illustrated 
as in the establishment of the American mission, whose 
ministers and officers have taken up an important position 
in the northern part of the island, and have been exten- 
sively employed in the work of instruction for upwards of 
30 years. A company of these good men landed in Ceylon 
in the year 1815, and almost immediately selected Jaffna 
and its vicinity as the scene of their future labours, and 
its Tamul population as the object of their care. Of this 
first party, one, the Rev. Mr. Poor, returned to the United 
States in the present year (1848) ; and another the Rev. 
Mr. Meigs, is still here, and earnestly engaged, after having 
already spent 33 years in the work of education in the 
colony. With him, 11 other American gentlemen, lay and 
clerical, including a physician, are associated as teachers, 
or for conducting the printing department, and the publi- 
cation of religious and educational works ; and the consti- 
tution of their community is so free from a sectarian taint, 
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that it includes clergy of different denominations, living 
under the same roof, using the same pulpit, and engaged in 
the same pursuits; and all, as a body, have shown the 
utmost anxiety to co-operate with the missionaries of the 
Church of England and the Methodists in the promotion of 
the same object, the diffusion of intellectual and religious 
instruction, and the expounding of the great principles of 
simple Christianity. ‘The object of their mission,’ as stated 
in one of their recent Reports, ‘is not to disseminate the 
‘peculiar doctrines of any party; and their missionaries 
‘are selected indiscriminately from the Congregational and 
‘ Presbyterian Churches, and sent out to preach repentance of 
‘sin and justification by faith in Jesus Christ as the only way 
‘of salvation ; and it is believed,’ they modestly add, ‘that 
‘ the missionarieain Ceylon have not departed from this rule.’ 

“Twenty-three natives, who have been trained as their 
assistants, are now employed under their superintendence ; 
a few in preaching and religious instruction, but the 
majority in the conducting of schools and the distribution of 
the Scriptures and religious tracts in the native language. 

“Since their arrival in Ceylon these men have spent 
upwards of 1C0,0COl., collected by voluntary subscriptions 
in the United States ; and they have trained in their 
schools 93,000 children, male and female, who have re- 
ceived instruction for a longer or a shorter time ; or, ave- 
raging the period of their pupilage at four years, nearly 
25,000 individuals have thus received a competent educa- 
tion, for which they are indebted to these strangers. 

“In addition to numerous day schools for tuition, both 
in English and Tamul, the American mission has esta- 
blished extensive boarding schools for boys and girls, 
where the pupils are taken entirely under their charge, 
residing under their roof, and receiving an admirable 
moral and domestic training in addition to scholastic in- 
struction. The effects of this system upon the people gene- 
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rally, and, above all, the influence and example of the females 
who have received their education in these most interesting 
establishments, are now producing highly beneficial results 
in the aspect of the community generally, and working by 
degrees a decided change for the better in the domestic 
habits of the people. 

“A Tamul college has likewise been established at 
Batticotta,* to which the most successful pupils in the 
elementary schools are admitted as students and residents, 
and instructed in the higher branches of literature, science, 
and religion. Since its opening in 1823, 570 students have 
been admitted to this excellent seminary, and from it the 
majority of the native officers employed by Government in 
the public departments of the northern province have been 
supplied. 

“ Acting in concert with these extended operations, the 
printing establishment of the mission has been most 
actively occupied since the year 1833, and now gives con- 
stant employment to 82 workmen, chiefly educated in the 
mission schools and afterwards put in possession of a 
remunerative craft. J*rom this press upwards of 50,000 
volumes a-year are now issuing, chiefly educational and 
elementary, and down to the clore of 1846 there had been 
printed at this single establishment 470,580 volumes, con- 
taining upwards of 134 millions of pages filled with sound 
and valuable information. 

“For a time the Government Commission of Education 
undertook the introduction of schools under its own 
management in the Jaffna Province ; but witnessing the 
eminent success which attended the labours of the various 
missionaries there, and the spirit of Christian co-operation 
and mutual confidence in which they managed the educa- 
tional affairs of the provinee by a joint Board at which the 


a 


* Called Ottley Hall, in honour of Sir Richard Ottley, one of the 
chief supporters. 
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members of each mission has a seat: and satisfied that 
under such a system the funds for this purpose would be 
managed not only with greater economy but with greater 
advantage than in their own hands, the grants of the 
Legislative Council have since been confided, in proportion 
to their means of superintending them, to the Americans, 
the Methodists, and the Church of England missions at 
Jaffna, an arrangement the result of which has been in the 
highest degree satisfactory.” 


Lord Torrington then proceeds to show the working 
of the Central School Commission. He states that,— 


“ As regards the operation of that Commission, and its 
establishments in the other districts of Ceylon, the result 
of the last year has proved interesting in an educational 
point of view in this respect,—that it has clearly appeared 
in the course of it that English education has now been 
extended as far as there is a legitimate demand for it, 
thus leaving the Government free, while it merely provides 
for the efficiency of the present English educational esta- 
blishments, to direct its efforts towards the extension of 
education in the vernacular language of the natives. In 
1841, when the present School Commission was organised, 
there were found to be about 220 pupils in the Govern- 
ment schools, educated at an annual cost of 31257. There 
are now upwards of 6000 pupils educated at a cost of about 
10,0001. Beyond this it does not appear possible to carry 
English education at present with a reasonable degree of 
ecohomy, and the present scale of expenditure is so dis- 
proportionate to the results, that [am maturing arrange- 
ments for the introduction of a more economical, and I 
trust more advantageous system for the future extension 
of secular education. In the, mean time, and under exist- 
ing circumstances, more attention has been bestowed last 
year than at any former period on the native Normal 
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Institution ; and thirty vernacular schools, taught by Sin- 
ghalese youths who have been trained in that seminary, 
have been opened in various parts of the island, while 
fresh lads from villages where schools are wanted have 
been appointed to succeed those who had completed their 
course of training and gone out as masters, The prospect 
of this branch of the educational service may be reported 
as upon the whole favourable, but great difficulties have to 
be encountered chiefly in consequence of the extreme 
aversion of the Singhalese to everything that implies the 
least enterprise or self-denial. Theextension of vernacular 
education by Government is also rendered somewhat 
delicate in consequence of the field being to a considerable 
extent occupied by missionary schools, which number 
throughout the island no fewer than 15,000 scholars, in 
consequence of which a good understanding with the 
various missionary bodies may be considered to be indis- 
pensable to success ; for it has been found as the result of 
experience that Government schools, though conducted at 
a much greater expense, cannot compete successfully with 
missionary schools in the same field; so much more 
vigilant and influential is the superintendence of the 
missionaries than that of such persons as Government can 
call to its aid in this cause at village stations. 

“ Auxiliary to the work of training vernacular teachers, 
considerable progress has also been made during the course 
of the year in preparing and publishing school-books in 
the Singhalese language. A first spelling-book and a first 
reading-book, part of the impression of the latter being 
diglot, the English on the same page as the Singhalese, 
have been published ; as also large Singhalese alphabets 
from wood blocks cut by one of the students of the native 
Normal Institution. Several other works are also in 
progress, of which may be particularly mentioned a Sin- 
ghalese and English school-dictionary, a work of which the 
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want has been hitherto very much felt, not less by Euro- 
peans who desire to acquaint themselves with the native 
language than by natives who desire to acquire English, 
“Tt is much to be regretted, however, that conflicting 
opinions exist as to what style of language and which of 
the dialects of Singhalese spoken by the natives ought to 
be adopted in printed works. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society are familiar with the controversy ; and two 
versions of the sacred Scriptures are in existence, both 
provided by the funds of that great institution, the one 
by the Church of England, and the other by the Wesleyan 
wissionaries; but though their respective presses are 
within six miles of each other, their respective versions are 
so different, and both of them apparently so unsatisfactory, 
that a youth who has been trained to the one cannot 
accommodate himself to the other, and a native, though 
very imperfectly acquainted with our language, finds that 
he understands the Bible better in English than in either.” 


Lord Torrington stated in 1848 that the frequent 
visits of the Bishop of Colombo to different parts of 
the interior had been attended with the most encou- 
raging results.* At Matelle, Kornegalle, Badulla, 
Pusilawe, Rambodde, and Kotmalie, the ministra- 
tions of the church by his Lordship had been re- 
ceived with the utmost joyfulness by the residents 
in the neighbourhood, and much regret was every- 
where expressed that the opportunities of partaking 
of the ministrations of our Church were not more 
frequent. 

Manaar was for the first time episcopally visited 


* The Church of England in Ceylon was placed under the see of 
Calcutta in 1816, and an archdeacon appointed as the bishop's sur 
rogate. In 1845 the island was erecte! into a bishopric. 
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that year, and between forty and fifty members of 
the Church of England were admitted to confirma- 
tion and partook of the communion. It deserved 
also to be recorded, as a very gratifying and encou- 
raging circumstance, that most of the mission 
churches and chapels had either been proposed by 
the natives themselves, or had been built, or were 
in process of construction, chiefly from their own 
contribution of materials, of labour, and of money. 
Moderate aid judiciously applied, and wholesome 
encouragement given in a friendly and confiding 
spirit on the part of Kuropeans,.appear to be alone 
required to induce the Singhalese natives to advance 
steadily in the night direction and to learn to help 
themselves. 

Subscription lists had been opened for several 
churches in different parts of the island. In fact, 
on every side the most zealous efforts were being 
made under the influence and cxample of the 
bishop, to spread the influence of Christianity among 
the native heathen population. 

Not the least gratifying circumstance had been 
the commencement of a native church mission in 
the neighbourhood of Jaffna, conducted and sup- 
ported entirely by the natives themselves. 

The celebration of the Jubilee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society was solemnized in that year (1848) 
at each of the stations in the diocese, and was attended 
by circumstances of vast interest among a people 
who had witnessed its devoted work for a period of 
not less than thirty years. 
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Much also had been done towards the extension of 
education by the Church of England without the aid 
of Government. The Diocesan School Society of 
Colombo, a new institution in which the bishop took 
a zealous interest, had been most active and success- 
ful in its exertions. About 1000 children were in- 
structed under its auspices in 30 schools either sup- 
ported or assisted by it in different parts of the 
colony. In aid of this work the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge in England made a 
grant for printing 2000 copies of the Gospels, and 
3000 copies of the Parables, Discourses, and Miracles 
of our Saviour in the Singhalese language. 

The results of the efforts of this Society in Ceylon 
were most satisfactory and encouraging. 

At the close of the year (1848) a visitation had 
been held at Colombo by the Metropolitan of India, 
the Bishop of Calcutta. It was the first which had 
taken place since the erection of Ceylon into a dis- 
tinct diocese, and it no doubt exercised a salutary in- 
fluence in encouraging and uniting together the clergy 
in their laborious and responsible duties. 

In connexion with the Church of Scotland in 
Colombo, there had been lately established a number 
of female schools, in which about 200 native girls 
had begun to receive the usual elementary educa- 
tion, founded upon Christian principles; they were 
also taught needlework. The best results might be 
looked for from the improved training of the native 
female mind, under the supervision of ladies, which 
it had been found difficult to carry out in the 
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Government schools. The Scottish Ladies’ Society 
for Female Education in India had contributed 
largely towards the formation of these schools, and 
they had expressed a desire to establish a boarding- 
school for girls, after the model of that of the American 
missionaries at Jaffna, which is so deservedly admired 
and which has been so beneficial in its results. 

The Wesleyans have several missions in the 
Singhalese and Tamul districts. In 1848 there were 
2963 boys and 675 girls in their schools, and their 
congregations were estimated at from 8000 to 10,000. 
It is stated that wherever a Wesleyan chapel or school 
is maintained, there is a marked improvement in the 
public morals gencrally of the locality. A small 
grant of 1507. a-year is all that they obtain from 
the local Government. Where the funds are too 
limited to admit of the use of paper and pens, the 
children are taught to write their language, in the 
fashion of their country (which was accurately 
described by Knox), with an iron style on a strip of 
the talipot leaf: 

The Baptist missionaries have likewise several 
stations in the Singhalese districts; but the Church 
of Rome, here as clsewhere, sweeps into its folds all 
it can get. 

In 1848 there were stated to be 115,000 Roman 
Catholics, including a large number of natives 
merely nominal Christians, or ‘baptized heathens.” 
They have a bishop, a vicar-apostolic and his 
coadjutor, 28 “‘apostolic” missionaries, and 324 
churches. But they have few schools, poorly sup- 
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ported, their main object being to create members 
of their church. , 

Lord Torrington has stated that multitudes call 
themselves Christians, and attend to all the outward 
observances of the Church, but in secret they are 
still more closely attached to the doctrines of the 
Buddhists and the Hindoo mythology, and on every 
emergency, especially at the approach of death, it 1s 
but too frequently their custom to turn doubtingly 
from the sacraments of their nominal church, and to 
repose their last confidence in the ceremonies of devil- 
worshippers and the priests of Brahma and Buddha. 

Our readers will have some notion of the difficulty 
of emancipating the natives from the devil, when 
they learn that the godd and pious Knox had a 
more than wholesome fear of him. He says :— 


“This, for certain, I can affirm, that oftentimes the devil 
doth cry with audible voice in the night; ’tis very shrill, 
almost like the barking of a dog: this I have often heard 
myself, but never heard that he did anybody any harm. 
Only this observation the inhabitants of the land have 
made of this voice, and I have made it also, that either 
just before, or very suddenly after this voice, always the 
king cuts off people. To believe that this is the voice of 
the devil, these reasons urge : because there is no creature 
known to the inhabitants that cry like it; and because it 
will on a sudden depart from one place and make a noise 
in another quicker than any fowl could fly; and because 
the very dogs will tremble and shake when they hear it; 
and "tis so accounted by all the people.”” 


* In Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley’ there is an account of a goblin who 
infested the Parsonage at Epworth, which resembles in several points 
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In the village of Cotta, which was one of the 
capitals of the Kings of Kandy, is the “ Christian 
Institution,” under the Church missionaries, in 
which a number of Singhalese and Malabar youths 
receive instruction in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
English, and also in theology, chiefly with a view 
of their becoming instructors of their countrymen, 
under the superintendence of the missionaries. 

The village is on the banks of a river communi- 
cating with Colombo. It has a chapel, and the 
missionaries display great zeal in diffusing religious 
knowledge among the natives. There is also a 
printing-office, from which numbers of tracts and 
other works are issued in Singhalese and English, 
amongst which may be reckoned two monthly publi- 
cations, viz. ‘ The Colombo Religious and Theological 
Magazine,’ and ‘The Tyro’s Repertory of Useful 
Knowledge.’ 

Amidst all this activity and energy of mind, at 
Cotta may be seen a colossal figure of Buddha, in a 
recumbent posture, upon a raised terrace. 

In 1848 a complete dictionary of the English and 
Singhalese and Singhalese and English languages 
was published. 

In the same year, the Central School Commission 
for the instruction of the population of Ceylon re- 
modelled the educational establishments of the island 
on a PEAOpe of baiesadie aad to a certain extent, 


Knox’s deaetiption of the! Singhalese goblin. When it was found that he 
was harmless, he was known by the name of ‘‘ Old Jeffrey,’—but he 
would never allow King George to be prayed for, without disturbing 
o nly prayers, from which it was inferred that he was a Jacobite 
goon. 
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by payment of moderate and graduated fees, 
and classified the establishments in the following 
manner :— 

1. The Colombo Academy, for a higher class of 
education, and 

The Native Normal Institution, for training 
teachers for vernacular schools. 

2. Central Schools, at Colombo and Kandy. 

3. Hlementary Schools ; imstruction to be given 
exclusively in English. 

4, Mixed Schools, i. e., instruction in English 
and vernacular tongues. 

9. Vernacular Schools. 

6. Kemale Schools. 

A difference of opinion being entertained by the 
members of the School Commission how far the 
education and instruction to be imparted in Govern- 
ment schools should be of an European or of a 
native character, and especially, as regards the me- 
dium of instruction, how far the English language 
should be exclusively, or at least, mainly, employed, 
they resolved on taking a middle course. It was 
contended by some that, to do any good at all, or 
communicate any instruction worth acquiring or 
retaining, we must not only impart quite new know- 
ledge to the native mind, but also impart it through 
a new medium; others on the contrary maintained 
that an education of this kind, imparted by means 
of English books and in the English language, would 
at least be but a feeble and sickly exotic incapable of — 
taking root in the native soil, much less of bringing 
forth any fruit. The members of the commission 
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observe that, fully agreeing with the advocates of 
English education, as to the paramount importance 
of a complete renovation of the native mind, of a 
letting in of new light, they are yet of opinion that 
the time is not yet come wken that light can be 
admitted through a new medium. They fear, on 
the contrary, that if it were prematurely attempted, 
the result would be, not light, but darkness, or at 
least so faint a penumbra as would do but little to 
dissipate crror and diffuse truth. They have there 
fore made the English language the principal, but 
not the sole vehicle of instruction. They consider 
it necessary to keep up the present system of ver- 
nacular schools; but in such subordination and dis- 
tribution as shall make them essentially subsidiary 
to the English schools. They hope by these means 
to lead up the native mind from the less to the 
greater, from the lowest to the highest ; and instead 
of wasting the resources at the command of the 
commission on what they fear would be after all an 
unsuccessful attempt to convert Ceylon at once into 
a little England, they would rather, in the self- 
imposed task of enlightenment and reformation, 
imitate the renovating process of Nature herself, 
silent, gradual, effective ; working by common means ; 
transforming, not revolutionizing, in her operation: 


“ For Nature, always loud when she destroys, 
Is silent when she fashions.” 


The commission considered their scheme as transi- 
tional and temporary; but the system of payment 
by fees was calculated to lead to the attainment of 
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the principle of self-support, and that the latter 
should be carried out, whenever circumstances would 
permit, in a more complete manner by the imposi- 
tion of a direct assessment. 

The Government schools in Ceylon were main- 
tained in 1854 at an expense of 80351. The following 


return will show the numbers in the several schools: — 


Number N amber 











of Pupils on = in Daily 

List. Attendance. ‘ 
3 Superior Schools... .. 165 155 
9 Elementary do. ve uae 578 508 
34 Mixeddo... .. we. 1339 1073 
4 Superior Female do... 319 262 
6 English Female do... .. 208 135 
6 Vernacular Female do. .. 153 98 
29 ———-——. Boys’ do... 1220 809 
21 Jaffna Grant do. .... 854 598 
112 4836 3638 


The number of schools of all descriptions in the 
Island amounts to 1577. The expenditure on account 
of the educational establishment in 1855 amounted 
to 91092., or, deducting amount of school-fees re- 
covered (876/.), to 8233/. 

Sir George Anderson has observed that a greater 
number of people in Ceylon have a knowledge of the 
English: language than is found in India, except at 
the Presidencies ; and that a very remarkable atten- 
tion had been given to female education, and its 
difficulties seemed to have been much overcome. 
This was an improvement, if carried on extensively, 
that might lead to the very highest results. The 
American missionaries at and near Jaffna, a most 
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zealous set of labourers, had been particularly suc- 
cessful in this department of education. 

Education was very fairly extending in the colony, 
as well by the instrumentality of the Government 
schools as by that of the different religious bodies 
engaging zealously in the work. Scarcely a native 
was employed in the Government service who did 
not speak the English language fluently, and in all 
higher grades a knowledge was shown proving that 
education had been well attended to. It was re- 
markable that in the courts of law there were men as 
proctors and pleaders who would bear some com- 
parison with the Bar of England, and this the result 
of the teaching on the island alone. Female educa- 
tion was extending, and, if persevered in earnestly, 
would unquestionably bring about a vast change in 
the domestic manners and habits of the people, and 
all for unquestioned good. 

The Central School Commission, however, have 
expressed their disappointment and regret at being 
compelled to reduce the fee charged at the Colombo 
academy, their highest educational establishment, to 
one-half the amount they had fixed, viz. from 11. to 
10s.a month. They remark that there were some, 
it was thought, among the Jsuro-Asiatic and the 
upper Singhalese families, whose laudable ambition 
it would be to sccure for their children the highest 
possible education, without subjecting them to the 
necessity of mixing unnecessarily with the lower 
orders, or of receiving at the hands of Government an 
almost gratuitous struction. They go on to ob- 
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serve that the languor manifested in Ceylon stands 
in painful contrast with the spirit of inquiry and 
thirst after the higher branches of knowledge that 
prevail in Indian presidencies. There are not in Cey- 
lon, as in Calcutta and Bombay, bequests of money 
by native gentlemen for founding scholarships in con- 
nexion with the Government institutions, nor any 
efforts made by them, independent of Government, 
for spreading education among their countrymen. 

Sir Emerson Tennent had already stated (in 
1847) that 1t was a remarkable circumstance, but 
one easily accounted for, that, all the activity and 
energy then so busily manifested throughout every 
district of the island, and applied to every encouraging 
department of commercial enterprise, was confined 
to strangers and immigrants alone,* and that the 
Singhalese themselves took no apparent interest, and 
showed no evidence of being participators in the 
general prosperity. Though seldom in want of the 
first necessaries of life, and although the great mass 
of the population is very much elevated above that 
which constitutes poverty in other countries, 1t was 
a singular fact and somewhat discouraging that there 
was not a single native capitalist in Ceylon, though 


* During 1855 the following number of immigrants arrived and 
departed :— 


Arrivals. Departures. 
Men .. .. .. 47,261 Men .. .. .. 20,488 
Women .. .. 4613 Women .. .. 543 
Children... .. 1123 Children .. .. 279 


These numbers are below the average annual number of immigrants, 
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some are proprietors of land to a considerable extent, 
and enjoy a corresponding rank and influence in their 
localities. 

All this is accounted for by the tyranny of the 
former kings over the population of the interior, and 
the monopolizing spirit of the Dutch over that of 
the low country and on the sea-coasts; and though 
neither of these incubi now exists, the results remain 
the same. 

Even the few headmen who had recently ventured 
to undertake plantations of coffee and cinnamon 
employ not Singhalese but Malabar labourers. No 
Singhalese is the owner of a vessel larger than a 
fishing boat, and no Singhalese is a merchant at 
Colombo or any seaport in the island ; the small craft 
by which the coasting trade and the intercourse with 
India is carried on, being exclusively the property 
of Moormen, Parsees, and Malabar chetties from the 
Coromandel coast. The native Singhalese are equally 
unconnected with the internal commerce of the 
island, all of which 1s conducted by Moormen, 
Malabars, Parseces, and strangers, many of whom 
only come over from the coast of India for a scason 
and return again to their wives and families. All 
the business of the country is carried on with the 
capital of these men and that of the British mer- 
chants and planters; and the Singhalese themselves 
see these inspiriting and enriching operations going 
on from day to day for the advantage of foreigners, 
without an apparent emotion at their own exclusion, 
or an effort to participate, cither as employers or 
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labourers, in the general benefits wliich are increasing 
around them. 

The conclusion is therefore for the present irre- 
sistible but depressing, that for some time to come, 
and till education can stimulate to energy and awaken 
ambition, it can only be through the agency of 
strangers, and the instrumentality of foreign capital 
and foreign enterprise, that the resources of Ceylon 
are to be developed and its prosperity advanced. 

Although much has been done in the way of 
education, Sir H. Ward feels no doubt that more 
might be done, could means be found to inspire 
parents with a local interest in their schools, and so to 
ensure the more regular attendance of the children ; 
and he has suggested as a remedy the course which 
he adopted whilst Lord High Commissioner of the 
Jonian Islands, viz. by calling upon the inhabitants 
of each village to bear half the expense of the school 
established in it, and by transferring the school to an- 
other village, whenever the number of pupils fell short 
of the minimum required to cover the expenditure. 

It is a great consolation, however, to reflect that, 
whilst British enterprise is stirring itself in this 
highly favoured island, the earnest and persevering 
efforts of the Government, the Church, and the 
numerous missionary institutions, whose labours have 
been so praiseworthy, are united in their endeavours 
to civilize and convert the native, and that they are 
now gathering the first fruits at least of their labours : 
and may the time come that we may no longer say 
of Ceylon, 

N 
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“In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown ; 
The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone !” 


But that our readers may understand what an 
Herculean labour the Christian missionary has to 
undertake to convert a Buddhist, we give in the 
next chapter an account of the nature of his creed. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


Brahmanical and Buddhist Systems -— Sacred Languages — Mr, 
Turnour’s Translation of the ‘“ Mahawanso” Historical Record — 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s Views on Buddhism — Comparative ad- 
vantage of Buddhism over Hindooism in limiting Dates — 
“ Dalada,” or Sacred Tooth of Buddha — Major Forbes’ Account 
of the Exhibition of it~ Difficulty of introducing Christianity — 
Many prominent Points in the Brahmanical System derived from 
Jewish Chronicles and Christianity —The Duties enjoined “ as 
numberless as the Stars of Heaven ” — Bishop Heber’s Description 
of Hindoo Idols — Devil-worship. 


THE religion of India may be divided into two 
great sects, the Brahmanical and the Buddhist. In 
Ceylon the former prevails amongst the Tamils, the 
Buddhist being the religion of the Singhalese. 

Each branch has its sacred language, alleged to be _ 
given by revelation: the Brahmanical scriptures 
being written in Sanskrit; the Buddhist in Pali or 
Maghadi, the language of the country of the Magas, 
anciently called Maghada, its modern name being 
Bahar. 

Oriental scholars have not quite decided whether 
the Brahmanical or Buddhist system, or which of 
the respective languages in which their doctrines 
are conveyed, is the most ancient. 

The Pali records found in Western India, Nepal, 
and Ceylon, have attracted great attention to that 

N2Q2 
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language; and Colonel Sykes, who has thoroughly 
investigated the subject, states that the names suffi- 
ciently indicate their relative antiquity: Pali sig- 
nifying the “root” or “ original;” Sanskrit the 
‘‘ finished” or ‘polished.’ Moreover the sculp- 
tured rocks and inscriptions in India, and the super- 
scriptions on the most ancient coins, are all in Pall, 
the Sanskrit not appearing for 600 or 700 years 
later. 

Mr. Turnour, of the Civil Service of Ceylon, 
studied and translated an historical record of that 
island, written in Pali verse, called the Mahawanso 
. (which 1s an abbreviation of ‘‘ Mahanténan-wanso,” 
and signifies the genealogy or the dynasties from 
generation to gencration of the great). This work 
comprises a contemporaneous history of India and 
Ceylon from B.c. 543 to A.p. 301, and is stated to 
have been compiled about the middle of the fourth 
century from annals in the vernacular. language then 
cxtant. 

From this and other native works, some of which 
carry on the history to later times, Mr. Turnour 
published in 1836 an Epitome of the History of 
Ceylon, printed at the Cotta Church Mission Press. 

Sir Emerson Tennent remarks, in a note in his 
interesting volume of ‘ Christianity of Ceylon,’ — 


“The historical books in Pali, commencing at a period 
of upwards of 500 years B.c. are continued in one unin- 
terrupted series to the period of the Portuguese conquest. 
They present remarkable and confirmatory evidence of 
_ ascertained facts in the contemporary history of India, 
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and after the most patient investigation and comparison 
of their contents, their able investigator Turnour has 
declared the sacred books of Ceylon to be authenticated 
by the concurrence of every evidence which can contribute 
to verify the annals of any country, nor does there appear 
to be the slightest ground for questioning their correctness 
even in minute respects.” 


In the Introduction to the Mahawanso, Mr. 
Turnour states that the last successful struggle of 
Buddhism for ascendency in India was in the fourth 
century before the Christian era, when it became the 
religion of the state. It then spread to surrounding 
nations, among whom, under various modifications, 
it still prevails, 
Sir Emerson Tennent also states that-— 


“It is established by a concurrence of historical proofs, 
that many centuries before the era of Christianity the 
doctrines of Buddha were enthusiastically cultivated in 
Central India, and at a still later period in Bahar, the 
Maghada, or country of the Magas, in the ancient geo- 
graphy of the Hindoos, and whose modern name (Bahar) 
is identified with the wares or monasteries of Budd- 
hism. Thence its teachers diffused themselves extensively 
throughout the Indian Continent and the countries to the 
eastward ; upwards of two thousand years ago it became 
the national religion of Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago ; 
and its tenets have been adopted throughout the vast 
regions which extend from Siberia to Siam, and from the 
Bay of Bengal to the western shores of the Pacific.” 


Sir Emerson Tennent further remarks that— 


“ The introduction of Buddhism into China is ascertained 
to have been contemporary with the early development of 
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civilization and the arts amongst this remarkable people, 
at a period coeval with, if not anterior to, the era of 
Christianity. Buddhism exerted a salutary influence over 
the tribes of Thibet ; through them it was instrumental in 
humanizing the Moguls, and it would seem more or less 
to have led to the cessation of the devastating incursions 
by which the hordes of the East were precipitated over the 
Western Empire in the early eras of Christianity. 
“Looking to its influence at the present day over at 
least 350,000,000 of human beings, exceeding one-third of 
the human race, it is no exaggeration to say, that the re- 
ligion of Buddha is the most widely diffused that now 
exists or that has ever existed since the creation of man.” 


According to the Buddhistical creed there have 
been a long succession of Buddhos, with long periods 
of time intervening between each manifestation. 
The last Buddho is reputed to supply by revelation 
the historical facts relating to the era of his prede- 
cessor, and the doctrines of the previous faith which 
had become extinct. This curious fiction has been 
attended by an important result, viz. to give a cer- 
tain limit to past events, while Hinduism is involved 
in a millionary retrospect of years. The present 
Buddohood is that of Got&ma (or Sakya) Buddho, 
who attained it B.c. 588, when he was Prince Sidd- 
hato, son of the King of Maghada (Bahar), and his 
religion was by destiny to last 5000 years. 

The revelations of Gotéma Buddha of the long 
era preceding his advent are of course mere fable, 
but from the latter epoch to the fourth century, the 
Mahawanso, though still dealing sometimes in the 
fabulous, has historical data, which, on comparison 
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with other records both in Ceylon and India, and 
with topographical objects, may be relied upon. 

It has been ascertained that in the year B.c. 307, 
about two centuries after Got&ma’s death, Mahnido, 
the son of the supreme sovereign of India, embarked 
on his mission for the conversion of Ceylon to Budd- 
hism, and that from that date it became the religion 
of the island. 

Sir Emerson Tennent states that between 104 
and 76 B.c. the doctrines of ‘Gotéma were reduced 
to writing in Pali by the Buddhist priests of Ceylon, 
with a commentary in the vernacular language of 
the island; and that these sacred volumes, the text 
of which has been preserved, are identical with the 
version which, from time immemorial, has been in 
use amongst the Buddhists of Burmah and Siam. 
But the celebrated Dalada, or sacred tooth of Buddha, 
in the temple at Kandy, is stated not to have been 
received in Ceylon till the year 311 a.p., having 
been brought there at that date from India. It 1s 
the relic which is the most prized; it has the colour 
and appearance of a boar’s tusk, which is not very 
complimentary to Buddha. 


Sir Emerson Tennent says— 


“It is kept in a small temple of elegant construction, 
adjoining the ancient palace of the Kandyan kings, and 
guarded with peculiar care, not merely from respect for 
the sacredness of the relic, but out of regard to the costly 
jewels which decorate the chamber in which the precious 
tooth is enclosed. The room is hung with cloths of 
golden tissue, gifts from the Buddhists of Chin-India ; 
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and a table of massive silver, richly chased, supports the 
sacred caskets, in the innermost of which the tooth is 
deposited, amidst the leaves of a golden lotus. The outer 
shrine, which is in the form peculiar to all dagobas, 
that 6f a slender obelisk placed on the summit of a semi- 
circular dome, is hung with a profusion of gold chains 
and other ornaments, heavy with all the jewels peculiar 
to Ceylon.” * 


The Buddhists of Ceylon associate the possession 
of this sacred relic with the sovereignty of the 
country, but in 1853 measures were adopted for 
disconnecting the local government from the affairs 
of the Buddhist religion, An allowance of 3000. 
per annum, which had been granted in support of it, 
had been discontinued in 1847, and lands granted 
to the temples in lieu of it. 

The Government has guaranteed the rights of the 
Buddhists to land and revenues. ‘Trustees hold the 
Dalada in trust for the Buddhist people. The elec- 
tion of priests is by their own body, and other officers 
of the temples by native chiefs and headmen. 

A certificate of recognition 1s given by the Go- 
vernment with a view to secure to the priests, &c., 
their secudar rights, and, in order that they may feel 
that the general protection always guaranteed to 
them, has not been withdrawn. 

Sir G. Anderson has remarked that the agitation 
of the Buddhist question tends to keep up a spirit on 
the part of the chiefs and the influential Buddhists, 


* The jewels, gold and silver, in which this relic is enshrined, are 
estimated to be worth about 60,000/. 
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especially of the central province, that there is a 
kind. of persecution kept up against them, and that 
therefore they should stand by their creed more as a 
point of honour than of care for their religion, which 
they are becoming too enlightened to regard; and 
that, if let alone, the religion has in these days of 
education a greater chance of dying out. This was 
the opinion given by a chief, now a Christian, 
to whose opinions of the feelings of the people, 
from his intelligence, much weight might be 
attached. 

Sir H,. Ward also observes that such agitation 
increases the influence which it was intended to 
put down, by creating a sort of reaction in favour of 
a creed which so long ago as the time of Knox the 
Kandians had begun to regard with indifference. 
This agitation has happily died away, for the pre- 
sent at least; and Sir G. Anderson has borne the 
following testimony of the general good conduct of 
the natives :— 


“It is just that I should state that generally a more 
orderly, well-behaved, and contented people than the inha- 
- bitants of this island could not well be conceived. At 
Kandy I have had frequent opportunities of seeing the 
chiefs of the Kandyan provinces, They are frank, intel- 
ligent in the knowledge of their own affairs and interests, 
and well reconciled to the authority of the British Govern- 
ment, and without any thought or sigh for the old dynasty. 
They live chiefly on their own estates, which they have of 
late years greatly improved and extended the cultivation. 
They do not attain to great wealth, but are generally con- 
tented, and as a people satisfied.” 
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Prior to the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon 
the natives for the most part worshipped demons 
under the name of Yakkas, and demon worship 1s 
still common in the island. | 

It seems doubtful whether Buddhism originally 
recognised a Supreme Being. The Hindoos still 
profess to acknowledge Brahm in that capacity, but 
they do not worship him, nor is any temple dedicated 
to him, | 

In Ceylon Buddha is not worshipped as a deity or 
intercessor, but is regarded as an apotheosis of virtue 
and wisdom, and the followers of his creed must 
strive unassisted in their own strength to attain to 
his perfection. 

Major Forbes gives the following account of an 
exhibition of the Dalada :— 


“On the 29th May, 1828 (53 years since the dalada had 
been openly displayed), the three larger cases having pre- 
viously been removed, the relic contained in the three 
inner caskets was placed on the back of an elephant 
richly caparisoned ; over it was a small octagonal cupola, 
the top of which was composed of alternate plain and 
gilt silver plates, supported by silver pillars, When the — 
elephant appeared coming out of the temple gate, two 
lines of magnificent elephants, forming a double line in . 
front of the entrance, knelt down and thus remained ; 
while the multitude of people, joining the points of their 
fingers, raised their arms above their heads and then bent 
forward, at the same time uttering in full deep tones the 
shout of Sadhu; this, joined and increased by those at a 
distance, swelled into a grand and solemn sound of adora- 
tion. The elephant, bearing the relic, followed by the 
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establishments of the temples with their elephants, also 
those of the chiefs, after proceeding through the principal 
streets of the town, returned to the great bungaloe. Here 
the first adikar (or minister of state), temoved the relic 
from the back of the elephant and conveyed it to the 
temporary altar on which it was to be exhibited. The 
rich hangings were now closed around the altar, and the 
three inner cases opened in the presence of Sir Edward 
Barnes, the Governor. The drapery being again thrown 
open, disclosed the tooth placed on a gold lotus flower, 
which stood on a silver table: this was covered with the 
different cases of the relic, various gold articles, and 
antique jewellery, the offerings of former devotees. 

“The dalada was exhibited and the offerings continued 
for three successive days. 

“The principal temporary building was 250 feet in length, 
of proportionate breadth, and supported by six lines of 
pillars. It was under this that the tooth was exhi- 
bited ; and the whole was ornamented with palm-branches, 
plantain-trees, fruit, and flowers; so gracefully were these 
disposed, that the columns, in the variety of their deco- 
rations, and some even in unity of effect, presented com- 
binations which, if transferred to stone, would rival any 
specimen of elaborate Corinthian architecture. In the 
brilliant pageantry of this festival, the rich altar and 
resplendent ornaments of the relic, the great size and 
elegant decorations of the temporary buildings, the pecu- 
liar and picturesque dresses of chiefs, the majestic ele- 
phants, and dense mass of the people, threw an air of 
imposing grandeur over the spectacle, to which the old 
temples, sacred trees, and the wild and beautiful scenery 
around the Kandian capital, formed an appropriate land- 
scape.” 





Sir Emerson Tennent says, that to mankind in 
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general the injunctions of Buddha prescribe a code 
of morality second only to that of Christianity itself, 
and superior to every heathen system that the world 
has ever scen, not excepting that of Zoroaster. 
They entertain the doctrine of metempsychosis, and 
according as a man has acted virtuously or otherwise, 
so is his fate in his next embodiment. The purified 
spirit of the virtuous man, after successive embodi- 
ments, is to attain to a dreamy quietism of existence, 
the end and aim of the several transmigrations of his 
soul.* But for periods elapsing between the several 
embodiments, the virtuous are admitted to heavens, 
differing in glory, for a temporary residence, and the 
wicked undergo punishment in hells for further pro- 
bation on earth. 

With such a system as this of atheism and ra- 
tionalism, what result can be expected ? 

Sir Emerson Tennent adds :— 


“Both socially and in its effects upon individuals, the 
result of the system in Ceylon has been apathy, almost 
approaching to infidelity” (7. e. with respect to Buddhism). 
“Even as regards the tenets of their creed, the mass of 
the population exhibit the profoundest ignorance and 
manifest the most irreverent indifference. In their daily 
intercourse and acts, morality and virtue, so far from 
being apparent in practice, are barely discernible as the 


* It may be said of his soul— 


“ When Death’s form appears, she feareth not 
An utter quenching or extinguishment ; 
She would be glad to meet with such a lot, 
That so she might all future ill prevent.” 
DAVIES. 
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exception. Neither hopes nor apprehensions have proved 
a sufficient restraint on the habitual violation of all those 
precepts of charity and honesty, of purity and truth, 
which form the very essence of their doctrine. 

“No national system of religion, no prevailing super- 
stition that has fallen under my observation, presents so 
dull a level, and is so pre-eminently deficient in popular 
influences, as Buddhism amongst the Singhalese. 

“Thus insufficient for time, and rejecting eternity, the 
utmost triumph of his religion is to live without fear and 
to die without hope.” 


But in the time of.sickness, or the approach of 
death, a fear comes over them, and they have then 
recourse, not to Buddha, but to the demons who, 
they think, are the cause of all evils, and whom it 
is their interest to propitiate. 

That this is a general result of the Buddhistical 
system may be inferred from the following account 
in Barrow’s ‘ Voyage to Cochin China’ m 1792-3. He 
says :— | 

“The Cochin-Chinese are extremely superstitious, and 
their devotional exercises, like those of the Chinese, are 
more frequently performed with the view of averting an 
~ ideal evil than with the hope of acquiring a positive good ; 
or, in other words, the evil spirit is more dreaded than 
the good one revered.” 


The preceding sketch of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
and its effect on the population, will enable our 
readers to judge in some measure of the work which 
our Church and the several missionary institutions 


have in hand. 
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Sir Emerson Tennent points out a fresh difficulty. 
The moral precepts of their system are so much in 
accordance with those of Christianity, that it is hardly 
possible to make them sce the difference. It is as 
hopeless to enable them to appreciate the true mean- 
ing of words used by Europeans. 

Selkirk remarks in his ‘ Recollections of Ceylon,’ 
quoted by Sir E. Tennent :— 


“If God be spoken of, they probably understand one 
of their own deities, who yields to the vilest passions, and 
allows his worshippers to do so. By sin they understand 
some ceremonial defilement, or an evil committed in a 
former birth, for which the person is not accountable. 
Hell is nothing more than a place of temporary punish- 
ment’; Heaven but absorption, or the loss of individuality. 
These being the habitual ideas of the native mind, almost 
everything which forms the subject of a missionary’s 
address to them is perverted.” 


Sir George Staunton has shown, in a pamphlet 
which he published for that purpose, the extreme 
importance of the missionaries in China employing 
the right expression in the Chinese language to 
convey to the minds of the natives the true notion - 
of the Deity. And the Bishop of Natal has given. 
his earnest attention to this delicate point in his 
endeavours to convert the Zooloos to Christianity. 

The hope of the missionary must be in the rising 
generation, and the natives would seem to be sen- 
sible of this themselves, for we find in the MS. ac- 
count of the Amencan mission at Jaffna (as quoted 


by Sir E. Tennent) that— 
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“it is no uncommon remark of the old men, in reply to 
the exhortation of the missionaries, ‘Do not urge me to 
change ; I am now too-old, and must follow in the religion 
of my fathers; but here are my children: Christianity 
will prevail in their day, and if they will, let them become 
Christians now.’” 


The Tamils, as we have already remarked, follow 
the Brahmanical system: and here, again, the work 
of conversion, so far as human efforts are concerned, 
is an Herculean task. In lieu of the cold apathy of 
the Singhalese Buddhist, and without any greater 
spiritual enlightenment, the missionary has to struggle, 
in the case of the Tamil, with the proud fanatic spirit 
of the Hindoo. 

The Hindoos profess to believe in Brahm as an 
universal and self-cxistent Intelligence, but, as we 
have already observed, they do not worship him, nor 
is there any temple dedicated to him. 

From Brahm proceed three deities,—Brahma, the 
Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver; and Shiva, the 
Destroyer ; but the first 1s seldom worshipped ; and 
it is stated that there is only one temple in India 
dedicated to him. 

A triad of deities, no doubt, took its origin from 
the Trinity ; and there are many things in the Brah- 
manical system (of which we shall mention a few 
only) which evidently show how much has been 
borrowed, though perverted, from the Jewish chro- 
nicles, and even from the early records of Christianity, 
and perhaps from the preaching of the apostle 
Thomas; for Oriental scholars have demonstrated 
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that the Vedas and other sacred writings of the — 
Brahmans or Hindoo priests did not exist before the 
Christian era; and, in confirmation of this statement, 
no inscriptions of an earlicr date have been found in 
Sanskrit—the language in which their sacred books 
are written. 

In Brahma may be traced Abraham, not only in 
name, but in many particulars, and, amongst others, 
in an allusion to the sacrifice of a son to propitiate a 
god. In Brahma’s wife Sarasvadi may be traced 
Sarah, for the last two syllables “ vadi” signify an 
honourable appellation equivalent to our word 
madam—Sarah in Hebrew signifying also Princess. 
Other analogies are,— Paradise, and a tree of life in it ; 
and not only the Deluge (which is the common creed 
of the world), but the preparation also of a bark or 
ark, with several particulars narrated in Scripture of 
Noah’s ark. There is a parallel history of Job and of 
Moses, including an allusion to a son being cast into 
a river and afterwards saved. A sacrifice is men- 
tioned. called Ikiam, at which a sheep is slain and 
eaten, with the exclamation, ‘“‘ When shall the 
Saviour be born ; when shall the Redeemer appear !” 
_ Vishnu, the second of their triad, is incarnate as 
Saviour and Deliverer of men; but, though they 
approach in this so near the threshold of Christianity, 
Vishnu is of no avail to his worshippers. 

Sir Emerson Tennent (referring to Duff's ‘ India’) 
observes :— 

“It is no figure of speech to say that the duties and 
formalities enumerated in the ordinary ritual of the 
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Brahmanical code are as numberless as the stars of 
heaven, and countless as the sand on the sea-shore for 
multitude. So vast is their multiplicity, that life itself 
is declared to be insufficient to comprehend, much less to 
discharge, their obligations ; and the highest aspiration 
of the devout Hindoo is to master, in one stage of exist- 
énce, such a fragment of this indispensable knowledge as 
may entitle him in other births to take in a still further 
portion of intelligence, and thus, by successive translations, 
obtain the infinite bliss of absorption into the eternal 
essence of the Supreme.” 


Here, again, as in the case of the Buddhists,— 
“out of this religion of impossibilities and despair” (says 
Sir E. Tennent) “springs another, which is its natural 
consequence—the adoration of the avenging deities, to 
whose tortures the pre-doomed and defaulting devotee is 
consigned for the expiation of his offences and sins of 
omission. Hopeless of earning the approbation of the 
benevolent principle of the Divinity, he seeks to deprecate 
the wrath of the malignant ; despairing of a smile from 
the Ormuzd of his triad, he turns in terror to avert the ° 
frown of its Ahriman. Hence come the impulses to devil- 
worship, thé licentious orgies of Shiva, the bloody sacri- 
fices of Kali, the funeral piles of the Suttee, the atrocities 
of Jaggarnath, the self-inflicted tortures of the fakirs, the 
parricidal murders in the waters of the Ganges, the re- 
volting festivals of the Durga, the horrors of Charak pooja, 
and the unearthly carnage of the Phansegars and Thugs. 
Hence the origin of rites to which it is a desecration of 
language to apply the designation of worship ; and which, 
hopeless of conciliating heaven, seem designed only to 
move the sympathies of hell. In each and in all its deve- 
lopments the Brahman, in the full ascendency of his divine 
investiture, directs, controls, and animates the system: 
his supremacy undoubted, his authority unquestioned, and 
his officiation the appointed link of connexion between the 
Deity and the other members of the human race.” 
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The Tamils in Ceylon, however, do not participate 
im the orgies or atrocities of which the preceding 
extract is so fearful a catalogue, which may in some 
measure be accounted for by the long and continued 
contact with the purer and milder tenets of the 
Buddhists. 

If our readers have felt as we did on reading Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s vivid description of the horrors 
of Hindooism, they will turn with a sort of pleasure 
to the more isnocent parts of that idolatry, as gra- 
phically described by Bishop Heber,in his Indian 
Journal. He says :— 

“ Most of the Hindoo idols are of clay, and very much 
resemble, in composition, colouring, and execution, though 
of course not in form, the more paltry sort of images 
which are carried about in England for sale by the Lago 
di Como people. At certain times of the year great 
numbers of these are in fact hawked about the streets of 
Calcutta in the same manner on men’s heads. This is 
before they have been consecrated, which takes place on 
their being solemnly washed in the Ganges by a Brahmin 
pundit. Till this happens they possess no sacred cha- 
racter, and are frequently given as toys to children, and 
used as ornaments of rooms, which when hallowed they 
could not be without giving great offence to every Hindoo 
who saw them thus employed.” 

This must be a good kind of speculation, consider- 
ing that the Hindoos recognise 30,000,000 of’ gods. 

We have stated before that demon-worship is still 
common inCeylon. Sir E, Tennent remarks that— 
“on every domestic occurrence, as well as in every 
domestic calamity, the services of the Kaltudias, or devil- 
priests, are sought, and their ceremonies performed, gene- 
ally with observances so barbarous as to be the most 
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revolting evidence still extant of the uncivilized habits 
of the Singhalese. Especially in.cases of sickness and 
danger, the assistance of the devil-dancer is implicitly 
relied on. An altar, decorated with garlands, is erected 
within sight of the patient, and on this an animal, fre- 
quently a cock, is to be sacrificed for his recovery.” 


Our classical readers will recollect that the cock 
as well as the serpent was sacred to “Aisculapius, 
Homer’s “‘ blameless physician,” who afterwards be- 
came the god of the medical art, and that he had 
altars erected to him, on which goats, bulls, lambs, 
and pigs were sacrificed.* 

Sir Emerson Tennent continues :— 


“The dying man is instructed to touch and dedicate 
to the evil spirit the wild flowers, the rice, and the flesh, 
which have been. prepared as offerings to be made at 
sunset, at midnight, and the morning ; and in the intervals 
the dancers perform their incantations, habited in masks 
and disguises to represent the demon which they per- 
sonate, as the immediate author of the patient’s suffering. 
In the frenzy of these orgies, the kaltadia, having feigned 
the access of inspiration from the spirit he invokes, is 
consulted by the friends of the afflicted, and declares the 
nature of his disease and the probability of its favourable 
or fatal termination. At sunrise the ceremony closes by 
an exorcism chanted to disperse the demons who have 
been attracted by the rite; the devil-dancers withdraw 
with the offerings, and sing, as they retire, the concluding 
song of the ceremony, ‘that the sacrifice may be accept- 
able, and the life of the sufferer extended.’ ”’ 


* His worship was introduced at Rome for the purpose of averting 
a pestilence. His daughter Hygeia still lends her name to the modern 
art of medicine, and some of our chemists exhibit a figure of A’scu- 
lapius; but it is hoped only in his first character of the “ blameless 
physician.” 


~ 
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There are other demons worshipped, and their 
priests are called Capuas, and precede in rank the 
Kaltadias. Amongst these is a ceremony called 
Dewol-madoowa, which, Sir KE. Tennent says, seems 
to incorporate the worship of the whole corps of 
these infernal deities. 

Our Church and missionaries, therefore, hawe to 
contend with two gigantic systems of idolatry of 
antique date—the Buddhist and Brahmanical, and to 
cast out devils whose name is legion: a work which 
the disciples of our Lord had despaired of accomplish- 
ing when they came to Him apart and inquired why 
they could not cast out the evil spirit from one 
who was possessed with it; and may the labourers 
in the Christian vincyard always bear in mind the 
Saviour’s reply, ‘This kind can come forth by no- 
thing but by prayer and fasting.” 


Postscrirpt.—We have just learnt that a Railway Ordinance has 
passed the Legislative Council, although not without considerable 
opposition, 

A sub-committee of the Legislative Council has reported in favour 
of the establishment of an Electric Telegraph between Ceylon and India, 
passing from Galle to Colombo and Kandy, and thence by the central 
road to Manaar. 

Another sub-committee has approved of a Bill “to facilitate the 
revival and enforcement of the ancient customs regarding the Irrigation 
and Cultivation of Paddy Lands,” which will be a step towards the 
*¢ Tank Ordinance” suggested in this work. ; 
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BUXTON’S (Sin Fowrtt) Memoirs. With Selections from his 
Correspondence. By bis Son, Rijfth Edition. Svo. 16s.; or, Popular 
Edition, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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BYRON’S (Lory) Life and Letters, By Tuomas Moorw. Plates. 
6 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s.; or Complete in One Volume, royal 8vo. 123, 


Poetical Works. Library Edition. Portrait. 6 Vols. 
8vo, 45s. 


—~-wo ss <= Poetical Works. Plates. 10 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 30s. 
——_——— Poetical Works. One Volume, royal 8vo. 12s. 


——_———— Poetical Works, A New Edition, the most compact 
wasfyet published, printed in asmall but clear type, for the use of Travellers. 
Crown Svo. [Uniform with © Murray's Hanpsookcs.”] 
Poetical Works. Pocket Edition. 8 Vols. 24mo. 20s. Or 
separately as follows:—Childe Harold; Dramas, 2 Vols.; Tales and 
Poems; Miscellanies, 2 Vols.; Beppo and Don Juan, 2 Vols, 


~—-—--—----~+ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Illustrated Edition, 
With 30 Vignettes. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Beauties—Poetry and Prose. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; or, a Critical Examination of the 


Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek Words and Passages, 
intended principally for Homer and Hesiod. Translated, and edited, with 
I:xplanatory Notes and copious Indexes, by Rev. J. K. FIsHLAkE, 
Lhkiwd Edition, 8vo. 14s, 


—— Irregular Greck Verbs; With all the Tenses 
extant—their Formation, Meaning, Usage, and accompanied by an 
Index. ‘Translated, with Notes, by Kev. J. R, Fismuaks. Seoond 
Edition. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 


CALVIN’S (Jonny) Life. With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
By Tuomas HU. Dyer. Portrait. 8vo. 15s, 


CALLCOTT’S (Lavy) Little Arthur's History of England, 
56th Thousand. With Woodcuts. 18mo, 2s, 6d. 


CARMICHAEL’S (A. N.) Greek Verbs. Their Formations, 
Irregularities, and Defects. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8a. 6d. 
CARNARVON’S (Lorp) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries, 
Lhird Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CAMPBELL’S (Lorp) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 


Lord Eldon in 1838. New and Popular Edition. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo 
6s. each. ‘ 


- Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 
Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 2 Vola. 8vo. 30s. 


—— Life of Lord Bacon. Reprinted from the Lives of 


the Chancellors. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


(Gxorar) Modern India. A Sketch of the System 
of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second Edition. Svo. 16s. 


—-—— India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 
Government and Policy. 8vo. 12s. 
———_-___— (Txos.) Specimens of the British Poets. With Bio- 


erachical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. Third 
dition. Portrait. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
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CAMPBELL’S Short Lives of the British Poets. With an Essay 
on English Poetry. Post 8vo. 5s. 
CASTLEREAGH (Taz) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 


of the official career of the late Viscount Castlereagh to the close of his 
life. Edited by the MAgquis oF LONDONDERRY. 12 Vols.8vo. 14s.each. 


CATHCART’S (Siz Grorcx) Commentaries on the War in Russia 
and Germany, 1812-18. Plans. 8vo. 14s. 


CAVALCASELLE (G. B.) Notices of the Early Flemish Painters ; 


Their Lives and Works. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


CHARMED ROE (Taz) ;s or, The Story of the Little Brother and 


Sister. By Orro Seeckrer. Plates. 16mo. 5s. 


CLARENDON (Lorp Cuancettor); Lives of his Friends and 
Contemporaries, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By Lady 
Turresa Lewis. Portraits. 3 Vols. Svo. 42s. 


CLARK (S1r James) On the Sanative Influence of Climate, with an 
Account of the Best Places for Invalids in the South of Europe, &c. Fourth 
Kdition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLAUSEWITZ’S (Genzrat Cart Von) Campaign of 1812, in Russia. 


Translated from the German by Lorp ELLESMERE. Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CLIVE’S (Lorp)’ Life. By Rev. G. R. Gizte, M.A. Post 8vo. 68. 


COLERIDGE’S (Samven Taytor) Table-Talk. Fourth Edition. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

vec one (Henry Nerson) Introductions to the Study of 
the Greek Classic Poets. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 


COMBER’S (Dran) Friendly Advice to the Roman Catholics 
of England. By Rev. Dr. Hoox. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

COOKERY (Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy and 
Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. New Luition. 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


CRABBE’S (Rrv. Grorar) Life and Letters. ByhisSon. Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo. 8a., or with Plates, 5s. 


—--—— Vife and Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 
24s.; or, One Volume. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CUMMING'S (R. Gorpon) Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far 
Interior of South Africa. New Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


CURZON’S (Hon. Ronert) Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 
Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 
— ARMENIA AND Erzeroum. A Year on the Frontiers 
se re Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
8. . 


CUNNINGHAM’S (Autan) Life of Sir David Wilkie. With his 
eee and Critical Remarks on Works of Art. Portrait. 3 Vols. 
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CUNNINGHAM’S (Auian) Poems and Songs, Now first collected 
and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


----=—~— (Carr. J. D.) History of the Sikhs, From 
the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the Sutlej. Second Edition. 
Maps. 8vo. lbs. 

-- (Psrer) London—Past and Present. A Hand- 
book to the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works of Art, Public 
Buiidings, and Places connected with interesting and historical asso- 
ciations, Second Edition. Post 8vo. 16s. 


Modern London. A complete Guide for 
Visitors to the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 65s. 


ee Environs of London. Including a circle of 30 
miles round St. Paul’s. With Hints for Excursions by Rail,—Road,— 
and River. Post 8vo. Jn the Press. 


- Westminster Abbey. Its Art, Architecture, 


and Associations. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. Is. 


a Works of Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition 


now first printed from the last editions which passed under the Author's 
own eye. Vignettes. 4 vols. 8Svo. 380s. (Murray's British Classics.) 


Lives of Eminent English Poets. By Samuru 
Jonnsoxn, LL.D. A New Edition, with Notes. 3 vols, 8vo. 22s, 6d. 
(Murray’s British Classics.) 


CROKER'S (Rieur Hon. J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Fifth Edition, mo. 1s. 6d. 


————-—- Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 
England, Sifteenth Hdition, Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


---——--- Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 
Hebrides, Zhird Hdition. Portraits. Royal Svo. 15s. 


Lorp Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
Second, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caroline, Edited 
with Notes. Secund Editiun. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2is. 


———-- Essays on the Early French Revolution. Contributed 
to the “ Quarterly Review.” Svo. 


~~~ History of the Guillotine. Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
CROMWELL (Ontver) and John Bunyan, Select Biographies. 


By Rosert Souruzy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DARWIN’S (Cuaruxs) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. Post 8vo. 8s, 6d, 

DAVY’S (Str Humpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Jisth Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 68. 


-—~ Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 
of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Fourth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 66. 


DENNIS’ (Georaz) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 
extant Local Remains of Etruscan Art. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 422. 
Summer in Andalusia. Second Edition. Revised. 
Post 8vo. 
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DEVEREUX’S (Hon. Capr., R.N.) Lives and Letters of the Deveren: 
Earls of Essex, in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 
a an Chiefly from unpublished documents. Portraits. 2 Volk 

vO 8 
DODGSON’S (Rev. C.) Controversy of Faith; or, Advice to Candi 


dates for Holy Orders. Containing an Analysis ‘and Exposition of th: 
Argument by which the Catholic Interpretation of the Baptismal Service: 
is to be vindicated. 12mo. 8s. 


DOG-BREAKING ; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Eas: 


Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. By 
Ligeut.-CoL. Hutcuinson. TZhird Edition. Revised and enlarged 
_ Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 96. 


DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles o 


Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 6s. 


DOUGLAS'S (Gryzrat Srr Howanrp) Treatise on the Theor) 
and Practice of Gunnery. Fourth Edition. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 


Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Militar 
Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Thin 
Edition, Plates. 8vo. 21s. 


DRAKE'S (Srr Franors) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea anc 
Land. By Joun Barrow. "Third Edition, Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 


DRINKWATER’S (Jounx) History of the Siege of Gibraltar 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from thi 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DRYDEN’S (Jonn) Works. A New Edition, based upon Si 
Walter Scott’s Edition, entirely revised. 8vo. Jn Preparation, 
DUDLEY’S (Earu or) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaft 
Second Kdition. Portrait. 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

DURHAM’S (Apmrrat Sir Puri) Naval Life and Services. By 
Carr. ALEXANDER Murray. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

DYER’S (Tuomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compilec 


from authentic Sources. Portrait. Svo. 15s. 


EASTLAKE (Sir Cuarurs) The Schools of Painting in Italy 
From the Earliest times. From the German of KuGcuek. Edited, with 
Notes. Zhird Edition. Tllustrated with 100 Engravings from the Olc 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 

EDWARDS’ (W.H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including 1 
Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EGERTON’S (Hon. Capt. Francis) Journal of a Winter’s Tour in 
India; with a Visitto Nepaul. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


ELDON’S (Lorp CHancettor) Public and Private Life, with Selec. 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twiss. TZhira 
Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

ELLESMERE’S (Lorv) Two Sieges of Vi jenna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hao oo Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 

The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban. From the German. 
Post8vo, 6s, 6d. 


—_—________— Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 
a Discourse. Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 6d. 
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ELLESMERE’S (Lorp) Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the 
German of General Carl Von Clausewitz. Map. S8Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Pilgrimage, and other Poems, Illustrated. 
Crown 4to. 24s. . 

ELIOT'S (Hon. W. G. C.) Khans of the Crimea. Being a Nar- 
rative of an Embassy from Frederick the Great to the Court of Krim 
Gerai. A Prelude to the present Struggle between Russia and Turkey. 
Translated from the German of THEoporr Munpr. Post 8vo. 6s. 

ELLIS (Mrs.) On the Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 
Training. Post. 8vo. 

ELPHINSTONE'’S (Hon. Movnrsrvart) History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Third Edition. Map. 8vo. 18s. 

ELWIN’S (Rev. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. From 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. 8vo. Zn Preparation. 

ENGLAND (Hisrory or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713—88; By Lorp Manon. Library Edition, 7 Vols, 
8vo, 938.5; or, Popular Edition, 7 Vols. Post 8vo, 428. 

----. From the First Invasion by the Romans, 

dae to the 14th year of Queen Victoria’s Reign. By Mrs, MarkHamM. 

88th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 

As 17 18: Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 
Middle of the 19th Century. By W.Jounstron. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 186. 

—-———----~- and France under the House of Lancaster. 


with an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. Second Edition. 
vo. 158. 


ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


== RUSSIA: or, Impressions of Manners 
ond Society during a Ten Years’ Residence in that Country, ith 
Thousand.” Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s 6d. 


ERSKINE’S (Carr., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates, 8vo. 166. 

ESKIMAUX (Tux) and English Vocabulary, for the use of Travellers 
in the Arctic Regions. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMSS.” Being a Selection from the 
LITERARY PAPERS which have appeared in that Journal. 7tk Thousand. 
2 vols, Feap. 8vo. 


EXETER'S (Bisnop or) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Kadition, Svo. 16s. 


FAIRY RING (Tus), A Collection of Tanzs and Srorres for Young 
Persons. From the German. By J. E. Taxon. Illustrated by Ricnaap 
Dove. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


FALKNER’S (Frep.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Edition, with a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
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FANCOURT'S (Cox.) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FARINT'S (Lurer Canto) History of the Roman State, 1815-50. 


Translated from the Italian. By Right Hon. W. E. GuapsTone. 
4Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 


of North America, from the River Potomac, to Texas and the Frontiers 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. 


FELLOWS’ (Sir Caaruzs) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 


more particularly in the Province of Lycia. New dition. Plates. Post 
8vo. 9s. 


FERGUSSON’S (James) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 


Restored: an Essay on Ancicnt Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 45 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


Handbook of Architecture. Being a 
Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most 
remarkable Buildings. With 850 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


FERRIER'S (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Affghanistan, 
Turkistan, and Beloochistan, with Descriptions of Meshed, Herat, Balk, 
and Candahar, and Sketches of the Nomade Tribes of Central Asia, 
Map. 8vo. 21s, 

FEUERBAOH’S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 


lated from the German by Lady Durr Gorpon. 8vo, 12s. 


FISHER’S (Rev. Gzoraz) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools. Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 


—-----~- First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 
Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 


FISHLAKE’S (Rev. J. R.) Translation of Buttman’s Lexilogus ; A 


Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek 
Words and Passages, intended principally for Homer and Hesiod. With 
Explanatory Notes and Copious Indexes. Third Hdition. 8vo. 14s. 


-—... .. ranslation of Buttman’s Catalogue of Irregular 
Greek Verbs; with all the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, 


and Usage. With Explanatory Notes, and accompanied by an Index. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FLOWER GARDEN (Tux) An Essay reprinted from the 


“Quarterly Review.” Fcap.8vo. 1s. 


FORD'S (RicHarp) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia. 
Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Third Edition. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


-——---— Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 6s. 


FORSYTH’S (Wi1114m) Hortensius, or the Advocate: an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties ofan Advocate. Post 8vo. 12s. 
History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 
Letters and Journals of Siz Hiupson Lowe. Portrait and Maps, 3 Vols. 
8vo. 45s. 
FORTUNE'S (Rosurt) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 


the years. 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant. Third Edition, Woodcuts. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 18s. 
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FRANCE (Hisrory or). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 
Death _ Louis Philippe. By Mrs.MarxkHam, 40th Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. mo, 68. 


FRENCH (Tus) in Algiers ;’The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 


and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dorr Gornon. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GALTON’S (Frayots) Art of Travel; or, Hints on the Shifts and 


Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Second Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL (Txx) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8vo. 
GERMANY (History or). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 


present time. Onthe planof Mrs. MARKHAM. 6th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 6s. 


GIBBON’S (Epwarp) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. .A 
New Hidition, Preceded by his Autobiography. LKdited with Notes 
by Dr. Wa. SMirH. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


The Student’s Gibbon; Being an Epitome of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, incorporating the Results of 


Recent Commentators, By Winuiam Sarre, LL.D. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 


GIFFARD’S (Epwarp) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. 2 Vols. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


GISBORNE’S (Tuomas) Essays on Agriculture. Zhird Edition. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


GLADSTONE'’S (W. E.) Prayers arranged from the Liturgy for 
Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


_———_.. —— History of the Roman State. Translated from the 
Italian of Lurar Cario Farinri. 4 Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. 


GOLDSMITH’S (Outrver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Patrur Cunnina- 
HAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols.8vo. 30s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 


GLEIG’S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 


ton and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
—__—_—- Story of the Battle of Waterloo, Compiled from Public 


and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. 5s. 


-_—_—_— Narrative of Sir Robert Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan, 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 


8vo. 5s. 


GOOCH (Roser, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 
Women. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


GORDON’S (Srr Atex. Durr) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 


from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post 8vo. 6s. 


-——__—— (Lavy Durr) Amber-Witch: the most interesting 
Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 
Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the French. 
Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 
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GORDON (Lavy Durr) Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. 


From the German. 8vo. 12s. 


GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An Attempt to render the 
Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible and profitable. 
Second Edition. 18mo. 3a. 6d. 

GRANT'S (Asauet) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, andCeremcnies ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Feap.8vo. €s. 

GRENVILLE (Taz) LETTERS AND DIARIES ; being the Public 
and Private Correspondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Con- 
temporaries, during a period of 30 years.—Including his Diary or 
PouiticaL Events while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Smirn. 4 Vols. 8vo. 168. each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthis, 
By the Bisnor or Lonpon. Eighth Edition, revised by Rev. J. Epwarps. 
12mo. 3s. . 

-————— Accidence for Schools. Abridged from Matthiz. 
By the Bisuor or Lonpon. Fourth Edition, revised by Rey. J. Enwanrps. 
12mo. 22. 

GREY’S (Sir George) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

GROTE’S (Groner) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation cotemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Mapsand Index. 12 vols. 8vo. 16s.each. The Work may 
be had as follows :— 

Vous. I.—II.— Legendary Greece. Grecian History to the Reign of 
Peisistratus at Athens. 

Vors. IfI.—IV.—History of Early Athens, and the Legislation of Solon. 
Grecian Colonies. View of the Contemporary Nations surrounding 
Greece. Grecian History down to the first Persian Invasion, and the 


Battle of Marathon. 
Vors. V.—V1.—Persian War and Invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Period 


between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars. Peloponnesian 
War down to the Expedition of the Athenians against Syracuse. 
Vors. VII.—VIII.—The Pence of Nikias down to the Battle of Knidus. 


Socrates and the Sophists, 
Vors. IX,.—XI.—From the Restoration of the Democracy at Athens down 


to the Death of Philip of Macedon (B.c. 403—359). 
Vou. XI1.—The end of the Reign of Alexander the Great. Review of 


Plato and Aristotle. 


GROSVENOR'’S (Lorp Roxsrrr) Leaves from my Journal during 
the Summer of 1851. Second Edition. Plates. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


GURWOOD’S (Cot.) Despatches of the Duke of Wellington during 
his varions Campaigns. Compiled from Official and Authentic Docu- 
ments. New, enlarged, and complete Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 21s. each. 
—‘ Selections from the Wellington Despatches, 
and General Orders. New Edition. 8vo. 18s. 
Speeches in Parliament of the Duke of 
Wellington. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 
GUSTAVUS VASA (History of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HALLAM’S (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 
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HALLAM’S (Hexnzy) History of eee during the Middle Ages. 
. Tenth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 30s. 


—- Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


-—____—— Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 
last work. Fceap.8vo. 2s. | 

Historical Works. Popular Edition. 10 Vols. Post 
8vo. 6s. each. 

HAMILTON'S (Jamus) Wanderings in Northern Africa, Benghazi, 
Cyrene, the Oasis of Siwah, &c. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

(WattzR) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 

and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 94s. Gd. 


~ (W.J.) Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 


Armenia; with some Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those 
Countries. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 38s. 


HAMPDEN’S (BisHor} Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. 8vo. 9s. 6d 


HARCOURT’S (Epwarp Vernon) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HART’S ARMY LIST. (Published Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo. 


HAY’S (J. H. Drummonp) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 


savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; or, Conversations in 
English, German, French, and Italian. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


——- NORTH GERMANY—Hounanxp, Brrarvm, and 
the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo. 9s, 


—-—_—---—. - SOUTH GERMANY—Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 
the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


—_—_———_—— SWITZERLAN D—the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


-- PAINTING—the German, Dutch, Spanish, and 


French Schools. From the German of Kucurer. Edited by Sim 
EpmMunD Heap. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


FRANCE—Normandy, Brittany, the French 
Alps, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphiné, Provence, 
and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. Qs. 


SPAIN—Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


PORTUGAL, LISBON, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
—_—_-. -_--— NORTH ITALY—Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 
Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. 

- CENTRAL ITALY—Sovrn Tuscany and the 


Para States. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 


. ROME—AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Post 
8vo. 7s, 


SOUTH ITALY—Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Vesuvius, &c. Map. Post8vo. 108. 
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HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING—the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 
man of Kuecuier. Edited by Sir Cuartes Eastuake. Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. Being a 
Dictionary of Italian Painters. Edited by Ratpo Wornum. With 
a Chart. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ae S8 ; GREECE—the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 

meee oe | PURKEY—Matta, Asta Mrnor, Constartinop.e, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

ihe he EGYPT—Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 
the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo._15s. 

——---—---— DENMARK—Norway and Swepen. Maps. Post 
8vo. 128. 

-. RUSSIA—Tux Barrio anp Fintanp. Maps. Post 

8vo. 12s. 

—— DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


--——-————. WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 
8vo. 6s. 
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LONDON, Past anv Present. Being an Alpha- 
betical Account of all the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works 
of Art, Places, and Streets connected with Interesting and Historical 
Associations. Post 8vo. 16s. 


——— MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 
of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 
~-uum—n= ~ WNVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 
30 Miles round St. Paul’s, Maps. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 
BRITISH MUSEUM;; rvs Antiquities anv Scuxp- 
TURE. New Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
PICTURE GALLERIES in anv near Lonpon. 
With Critical Notices. Post 8vo. 10s. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY—its Art, Architecture, 
and Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. 1s. 
. PARIS. Post 8vo. 
ee INDIA. Post 8vo. 
CHRONOLOGY & HISTORY, Alphabetically ar- 
ranged, 8vo. In Preparation. 
ae (OFFICIAL). Giving an Historical Account of the 


Duties attached to the various Civil and Ecclesiastical Departments of 
the Government. Post 8vo. 6s.* 


- FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 
Authors. A New Edition, with an Index. Feap. 8vo. 65s. 


—~-———-—- ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular 
Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries 
By James Ferausson. With 850 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


wee CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. With Plates. 
Post 8vo. Jn Preparation. 


-—-- OF THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
Renaissance. By M. Jules Labarte. With 200 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 
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HEAD’S (Srr Franots) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Descriptive Essays: contributed to the “ Quarterly 
Review.” 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Otp Man. 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. 5s. 


Emigrant. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Stokers and Pokers, or the London and North-Western 
Railway. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Defenceless State of Great Britain. Contents—1. Mili- 
tary Warfare. 2. Naval Warfare. 8. The Invasion of England. 4. Tho 
Capture of London by a French Army. 5. The Treatment of Women 
in War. 6. How to Defend Great Britain. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Sketches of Paris, or Faggot of French Sticks. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 128, 


——_—--——. (Sir Gzorez) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


(Str Epuuny) Handbook of Painting—the German, 
Dutch, Spanish, and French Schools. Partly from the German of 
Kua.er. With Ilustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s, 


_-___—— Shall and Will; or, Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary 
Verbs. Fceap.8vo. 


— (Bisuop) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals, 
Sixth Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s, 


Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 


Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 
Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition, 16mo, 28. ¢ 


Poetical Works. Fifth Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. | 
78. 6d. 
Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, From 


Calcutta to Bombay, witha Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HEIRESS (Tue) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 


By the Author of “Bertua’s JournaL.” 2 Vols. 12mo, 


HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Translated from the 
Text of GAISFORD, and Edited with Notes, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of information. 
By Rev. G. RAwiinson, CoLoNEL RAWLINSON, and SIR J.G. WILKINSON. 
4 Vols. 8vo. Jn Preparation. 


HERSCHEL'S (Sir J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 
Useof Travellers. By various Writers. Second Ldition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Co 
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HERVEY’S (Lory) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes, 
by a ae a J. W.CROKER. Second and Cheaper Edition. Portrait. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 213, . 


HICKMAN’S (Wum.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts Martial. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HILL (Freprric) On Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. 
8vo. 128. 


HILLARD'S (G. 8S.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE vcunnver rus Hovss 


oF LANCASTER. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


HOLLAND'S (Rev. W. B.) Psalms and Hymna, selected and 
"ie i to the various Solemnities ofthe Church. Third Edition. 24mo. 
1s. 8d. 


HOLLWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Feap. 8vo. 2¢. 
HONEY BEE (Tux). An Essay. Reprinted from the “ Quar- 


terly Review.” Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 76 Parts. 
Post 8vo, 28. 6d. each, or bound in 37 Volumes, cloth, 


OONTENTS OF THE SERIES, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By GrorcE Borrow. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bisnop Heser. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Caprarns Inpy and MANGLEs. 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Joun Drinkwater. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Drummonp Hay, 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lapy. 

THE AMBER-WITCH. By Lavy Durr Goxpon. 

OLIVER CROMWELL & JOHN BUNYAN. By Ropeat Souruey. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs, MEeBgEpiTs. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Joun Barrow. 
FATHER RIPA’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. Lewis. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sis JoHn MAtcorm. 

THE. FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lapoy Durr Gorpon. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasninaton Irving, 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Cuartgs Darwin. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. By Lorp Manon. 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Grorast Borrow. 

THE MARQUESAS. By Hermann MBELYVILUE. 

LIVONIAN TALES, By a Lady. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rev. J. Assorr. 
SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rev. G. B. Gueia, 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lapy. 

HIGHLAND SPORTS. By CHAnres 81. Joun. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sir F. B. Heap, 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Ricwarp Forp. 

SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lorp Ex.esumre. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sr A. Gorpon. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Hermann MELvILue, 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rev. G.R, Gueie 

A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W.H. Epwagps. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. MiLmay, 

MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev.C. Actanp. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G.R. Guia, 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Ruxron. 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lorp Canwarvox, 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H. W. HayGanra. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Wasuineron Ikvina. 

SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By Tuomas CAMPBELL. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Logp Manon. 

LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By 8m F. B. Heap. 
ADVENTURES iN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By Bay e Sr. Jou“n. 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Lapy. 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. Gueia. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By his Son. 

LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Wasuineron IRvine. 


HOOK’S (Rav. Dr.) Church Dictionary. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


------- Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day. 
8vo. 9s. 

(Turoporg) Life. An Essay. Reprinted from the “Quarterly 
Review.” Fecap.8vo. ts. 

HOOKER’S (Dr. J.D.) Himalayan Journals; or, Notes ofan Oriental 


Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &c. Second Edition. Weodcuts. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 18s. 


HOOPER’S (Lixvr.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuaki; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. Plates 8vo. 14s. 


HORACE (Works of). Edited by Dean Mitman. New Edition. 
With 800 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


(Life of), By Daan Mitman. New Edition. Woodcuts, 


and coloured Borders. 8vo. Qs. 


HORNER’S (Francois) Memoirs and Letters. By his Brotuur. 
Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 80s. 


HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. Second Hdition. Feap. 8vo. 
5s. 








HOUSTOUN’S (Mns.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


HUTCHINSON (Conowzt) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 
ose peed be required. Third Edition. Revised and enlarged, Woodcuts. 

ost 8vo. 9s. 


INKERSLEY’S (Txos.) Gothic Architecture in France; Being an 
Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the Romanesque and 


Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and 
an Index. 8vo. 129. 
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IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and through 
the Country east of the Jordan. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


JAMES’ (Rev. Tuomas) Fables of Heop. A New Version, chiefly 
from the Original Greek. With 100 Original Designs, by JOHN 
TEenNIEL. Twenty-first Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 
of Recent Dutch Travellers, New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


JARDINE’S (Davin) Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. Post 8vo. 


JERVIS'S (Capr.) Manual of Operations in the Field, for the Use of 
Officers. Post 8vo. 92. 6d. y 

JESSE’S (Epwarp) Visita to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 
Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s, 


Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Recol- 
lections of Natural History. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


————— Qlcanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 
Sagacity and Instinctof Animals. Zighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samvxz) Life: By James Boswell. Including 


the Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sin W.Scorr. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Jouxn WiLson Croker. Third dition. 1 Vol. 


Portraits. Royal 8vo, 16s. 
Review nen=- Lives of the most eminent English 


Poets. A New Edition. ‘Edited and annotated. By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
8 vols. 8vo. 22s,6d. (Murray’s British Classics.) 


JOHNSTON’S (Wm.) England as it is: Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 18s. 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
JOWETT'S (Rev. B.) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 


Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans. With Notes and Dissertations. 
Second Kdition. 8vo. 


KEN’S (Bisuop) Life. By A Layman. Second Edition. Portrait. 
2Vols. 8vo. 18s. 


Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Extracted from hi 
“Practice of Divine Love.” New £dition. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


————- Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his “ Manual 
of Prayer” and “Practice of Divine Love.” New &Adition. Feap. 8vo. 
1e. Bd. 

KING EDWARD VIrn’s Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Zenith Hdition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes, Second Kdttion, 12mo. 2s. 

KNIGHT'S (CHanizs) Knowledge is Power: a View of the 


Productive forces of Modern Society, and the results of Labour, Capital, 
and Skill. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 7s. 6d. 


-Once upon a Time. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 10 
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KNIGHT'S Old Printer and Modern Press. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


KOCH’S (Proressor) Crimea and Odessa; their Climate and Re- 
sources, described from personal knowledge. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
KUGLER’S (Dr. Franz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. Edited) with 
otes, by Sin Cuartes Eastnake. Third Edition. With Woodcuts 

from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

(the German, Dutch, Spanish, 
and French Schools). Partly Translated from the German. Edited 
with Notes, by Sir Epwunp Heap, Bart. With Woodcuts from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

LABARTE'S (M. Jungs) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. With 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

LABORDE’S (Lzon Dz) Journey through Arabia Petrwa, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petrea,—the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Ldition. With Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

LAMBERT'’S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 


on its Preparation and Arrangement. Plates. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
wow Knitting Book. Woodcuts. 7'wo Paris. 16mo. 8s. 


ao ae--~ ~~ Crochet Sampler. Woodcuts. J'wo Parts, 16mo. 4s. 
——_—_-—-— Hints on Decorative Needlework. I6mo. Ila. 6d. 


LANE'S (BE. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated, with Explanatory 
Notes. With Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 212, 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kina Epwarp tax VItn’s.) For the Use 
of Schools. Tenth Kdition. 12mo. 38¢. 6d. 


-————- First Book (Kina Epwarp VI.); or, ‘the Accidence, 
Syntax, and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


LAYARD’S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Asayria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Adition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 386s. 
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- Nineveh and Babylon; being the Result 
of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates. 
Svo. 21s. Or Fine Paper, 2 Vols. S8vo. 380s. 

------ Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Hdition. With 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. . 5s. 


Monuments of Nineveh. First and Second Seriea. 

Mlustrated by One Hundred and Seventy Engravings. 2 Vols. Imperial 
Folio, 102. 10s, each. : 

LEAKE’S (Cou. W. Marty) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

-—-—----- Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


~-.------- Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years’ Protection. 
Svo. 6d. 

-——— Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to Travels in the Morea. 
8vo. 15s, 
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LEAKE’S (Cox. W. Manrin) Thoughts on the Degradation of 
Science in England. 8vo 3s. 6d. 


LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 


LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 
Lavy. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


- Madras; or, First Impressions of Life and 
Manners in India. By aLapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


- Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 
By alLapy. Edited by Mrs. Norron. Post 8vo. 6s. 


——_-— --——-—— Head Quarters; or, The Realities of the War 
in the Crimea. By an Orricrr oF THE Srarr. Portrait of Lord 
Raglan and Plans. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

LEWIS’ (G. Cornzwaut) Essay on the Government of Dependencies, 
8vo. 12s. 


--—-—----- Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 
some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


- (Lavy Teresa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With an Introduction, containing a Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures, 
es are Account of the Origin of the Collection. Portraits. 3 Vols. 
vo, 42s, 


---~~=—~ (M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West Indies. Poat 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LEXINGTON (Tur) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Extracted from 
Official and Private Correspondence, 1694-1698, Ldited by Hon. H. 
MANNERS Sutton. 8vo. 14s. 


LIDDELL’S (Dean) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. Also a School 
Edition, 12mo. 

LINDSAY’S (Lorn) Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. To which are added, Extracts 
from the Official Correspondence of Alexander, sixth Ear! of Balcarres, 
during the Maroon War; together with Personal Narratives, by his 
Brothers, the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay ; 
and by his Sister, Lady Anne Barnard. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 


——— Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd and 

Balcarres, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1488. 

Folio. 152. 

(Rev. Huwry) Practical Lectures on the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament. 2 Vols.16mo. 10s. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lapy 
Caticorr. Bighteenth Bdition. Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIVONIAN TALES.—The Disponent.—The Wolves.—The Jeweas. 
By the Author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LOCKHART'S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantic. Translated. with Notes. New Edition, with Portrait, 
Illuminated Titles, Borders, &c. 4to. 42s. Or, Popular Edition, Post 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 


a ~ Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Hdition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 
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LOUDON’S (Mns.) Ladies’ Gardener; or, Instructions in Gardening. 
With Directions for Every Month in the Year, and a Calendar of 
Operations. ighth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


—- Modern Botany for Ladies; or, a Popular Introduction 
to the Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


LOWE'S (Str Hupson) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
of areas at St. Helena. By Wituiam Forsytu. Portrait. 3 Vols. 
8vo, 45s. 


LYELL’S (Stn Cuaruxs) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. Ninth Kdition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


~ Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monumenta. 
Hijth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 


Travels in North America, 1841-2; with Observations on 
the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. Sccond dition, Plates. 
2 Vols. Postsvo. 12s. 


———-—--- Second Visit to the United States of North America, 
1845-6. Third Hdition, 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 12s. 


MAHON’S (Lorn) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles, 1718—83. Fourth Edition. 7 Vola. Bvo. 93s. 


———--- . Popular Mdition. 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 42s. 

————-----. “ Forty-Five ;” a Narrative of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land. Post 8vo. 8s. 

~~. History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 
Edition. Map. 8vo. 158. 


Spain under Charles the Second; or, Extracts from the 
Correspondence of the Hon. ALEXANDER STaANHopk, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700. Second Ldition. Post 8vo. 6s. Bd, 


- Life of Louis Prince of Condé, surnamed the Great. 
Post 8vo. 65s. 
Life of Belisarius. Second dition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
—.————__ Historical and Critical Essays, Post 8vo. 5a. 
-——_———- Story of Joan of Arc. Feap. 8vo. 1a. 


M°CULLOCH’S (J. R.) Collected Edition of Rroarpo’s Political 
Works. With Notesand Memoir. Second Edition. Svo. 168. 


MALCOLM’S (Sra Jonn) Sketches of Persia. Third Edition. 


Post 8vo. 68. 


MANTELL’S (Gipron A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
yells World, as revealed by the Micruscope. Second Xdition. Plates. 
mo. 6s. 
MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Edited by Sie 
J. HerscHet, Bart. Second Kdition. Maps. Post &vo. 108. 6d. (Pub- 
lished by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) : 


MARKHAM’S (Mns.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria's 
Reign. 88th Hdition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 62. 
- History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 
to the Death of Louis Philippe. 48/4 Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 
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MARKHAM'’S History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 
to the present time. 6th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


——___——- History of Greece. With Chapters on the Literature, 
Art, and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. By Dr. Wma. Smirn. 
ey Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo. 7s. 6d. (Questions on the same. 

mo. 

~~ __ History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the 
ba of the Empire. By Dean LippELL. Woodcuts. 12mo. 

8. . 


Sermons for Children. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3. 


MARKLAND’S (J. H.) Remarks on English Churches, and Sepul- 
chral Memorials. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

———-——-—. Reverence due to Holy Places. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

MARRYAT’S (Joszpn) History of Pottery and Porcelain, in the 
15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With a Description of the Manu- 


facture, a Glossary, and a List of Monograms. Second Edition. Revised. 
With additional Chapters and Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 


MATTHIZ'S (Avevustrus) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 
from the Larger Grammar. By Blomfield. 8th Kdition. Revised by 
EpWagkps. 12mo, 33s. 

ovens Greek Accidence for Schools. Abridged by 
BLom¥inip, Fourth Edition, revised by Epwaups. 12mo. 28. 


MAUREL’S (Juss) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 
of the Duke of Wellington. Second Ruition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. Gd. 


MAWE'S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and 
descending the great River Maranon. 8vo. 12s. 


MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 
Fishing. By Ricuarp Penn. New Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. Is. 


MAYO’S (Dr.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
MELVILLE’S (Hermann) Typee and Omoo; or, Adventures 


amongst the Marquesas and South Seas. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 
MENDELSSOHN’S (Feurx Barrnoupy) Life. By Jutzs Benzpror. 
‘ Bvo. 2s, 6d 
MERRIFIELD (Mrs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 


Mosaic, and Glass; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


80s. 

MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Cuarzes) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during a Residence from 1839 to 1844, Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

—-—- Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. With 
Tilustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

MILLS (Arruvr) On Colonial Constitutions. An Outline of the 
History of British Dependencies. Map. 8vo. 14s. 

MITCHELL'S (Tuomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 
Notes. 8vo.—1. CLOUDS, 10s.—2. WASPS, 10s.—8. FROGS, 15s. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families, 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 52. 
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MILMAN’S (Dear) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
ser a the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 8 Vols. 
vo 

History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 

Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 6 Vols. 8vo. 78s. 

-___-—— Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 
an Evidence of Christianity. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

—__-—— Life and Works of Horace. With 300 Woodcuts. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. 

oa Poetical Works. Plates. 3 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 182. 

--——---—— Fall of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

——_—— (Capt, E. A.) Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of Gomez. 
A Tale of the Carlist War. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 
of “ Sunlight through the Mist.’ Woodcuts. 16mo. 4s. 

MOLTKE'S (Baron) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 
Passage of the Balkan, 1828—9. Plans. Svo. 148. 

MOORE’S (Taomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Feap.8vo. 18s.; or, One Volume, Royal 8vo. 12s. 

MOZLEY’S (Rev. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination. 8vo. 14a. 

~ Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

M (UCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 


on the Chemical Pr operties, Management, and Application of Manures. 
FREDERICK FALKNER, Second Hdition. Feap. 8vo. 6a. 


MUNDY’S (Carr. Ropnsy) Events in Borneo, including the Oceu- 
pation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 82s. 

MUNRO’S (Genzrat Srr THomas) Life and Letters. By the Rev. 
G. R.Guiria. Post 8vo. 6s, 

MURCHISON’S (Sir Ropericx) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 81. 83. 

— Siluria ; or, a Hiatorv of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. With Map and Plates. S8vo. 80s. 

MURRAY’S (Carr. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally ; 
varying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 

{The following are published :} 
Wriitineton. By Lorp Evtesmernx. 6d.| Manon’s Joan or Arc. le, 











NimkRopDON THE Cuasg, le. Heav’s Emianant. 2s. 6d. 
Essays yrrom “Tux Times.” 2 Vols. Se. Nimrop on tHe Roan, a. 
Music anp Dress. le. Wiptxinson’s ANCIENT Eayrrrans. 12¢. 
Lavarn’s PorutaB ACCOUNT oF NINEVEH. Crokes on Tuk GUILLOTINE. le, 

ba. Houtway’s Norway. 2, 
Mivman’s Paury or Jernusauem. le, Maurne.’s We.uineton. le. 6d. 
Manon’s “Forty-Frvs.” a Camrpsevt's Lire or Bacon. Qe. 


Tu Frowxa Gaapen, le. 
Lockuant’s Spanisn BALLADS. 2¢. 6d. 
Lucas on History. 6¢ 


Lirs or Tuxovorne Hoox. Ja. 

Deeps or NavaL Dagina. 5 Vols, 5a. 
Tum Honxy Bes. le. | 
James’ Maor’s Fasies. 28. 6d. Brautiexs or Brron. de. 
Nimnop on tHe Tury. le. 6d. | Tarztorn’s Notes vaom Lirs. 2s. 
Ourrwant’s NerauL. 28. 6d. | Resscrsyp ADDREssEs. le. 

Arr or Dining. Je. 6d. Penn’s Hints on ANGLING. 18, 


Haviam’s Livrenany Essays. 20. 


MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays, by a Lady. Reprinted from 
the “ Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo. le. 
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NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). (Published by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

NAPIER'S (Siz Wu.) English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 
War. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

wwe Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier; 


‘chiefly derived from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspon- 
dence. Portraits. Vols. 1 and2. Post Svo. 


NAVY LIST (The Royal). (Published Quarterly, by Authority.) 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

NEWBOLD'S (Lievt.) Straits of Malacca, Penang, and Singapore. 
2 Vols. 8vo, 26s, 
NEWDEGATE’S (C. N.) Customs’ Tariffs of all Nations; collected 

and arranged up to the year 1855. 4to. 80s. 
NICHOLLS’ (Sir Georcr) History of the English Poor Law: in 
connection with the Condition of the People. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s, 
History of the Scotch Poor Law. 8vo. 
~-———- History of the Irish Poor Law. 8vo, 


NICOLAS’ (Sir Harris) Historic Peerage of England. Being a 


New Edition of the “ synop-is of the Peerage.” Hovised, Corrected, and 
Continued to the Present Time. By Wiuuram Courruorsg, Somerset 
Herald. 8vo. 


NIMROD On the Chace—The Turf—and The Road. Reprinted 
from the “Quarterly Review.” Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 36. 6d. 


NORTON’S (Hon. Carnotinz) Letters from Sierra Leone, to Friends 
at Home. By a Lany, Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8vo. Gs. 


O'CONNOR'S (R.) Field Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 


OLIPHANT’S (Laurence) Journey to Katmandu, with Visit to 
the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassador. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

OXENHAM’S (Rev. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Klegiac Metre. Second Edition. 12mo. 48, 


PAGET'S (Jonx) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 
thelr Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. Zhird and Cheaper 
Edition, Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s, 

PARISH'S (Sir Woopsrne) Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata. Their First Discovery and Conquest, Present State, 
Trade, Debt, &c. Second Edition. Map and Woodeuts. 8vo. 15s. 

PARKYNS’ (Mansrreip) Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


PATTISON’S (Rev. Marx) Lives of the Scaligers. Father and 
Son. 8vo. 
PEEL’S (Sin Rozt.) MEMOIRS. Left in MSS. Edited by 


Earu Stanmore and the Right Hon. Epwarp CagpwELL. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


PEILE’S (Rev. Dr.) Agamemnon and Choephoros of Aschylus. 
A New Edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Philological, for the Use of Students. Second dition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
9s. each. 

PENN’S (Ricuarp) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 


Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. New Edition. Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 1s. 
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PENN’S (Granvitix) Bioscope; or, Dial of Life Explained. To 
which is added, a Translation of St. Paulinus’ Epistle to Celantia, on 
the Rule of Christian Life; and an Elementary View of General Chro- 

. nology. Second Edition. With Dial Plate. 12mo. 13s, 


PENROSE'’S (Rav. Joux) Lives of Vice-Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose, 
and Captain James Trevenen. Portraits. Svo. 10s. 6d. P 


~——-~——--~~- Faith and Practice ; an Exposition of the Principles 
and Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

——_—_--——— (F. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 
Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio. 5i.8s. 
(Published under the direction of the Diletianti Soctety.) 

PERRY’S (Sir Erskine) Bird’s-Eye View of India. With Extracts 


from a Journal kept in the Provinces, Nepaul, &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PHILLIPS’ (Joun) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. 8vo. 7s. Gd. | 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 

Shr maa District. Plates d4to. Part I, 816. 6¢.—Part IL, 

.--. The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 


With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Hdition, with 36 Plates. Svo. 15s. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST ; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy incnicated by aid of the Toys 
and Sports of Youth. Highth Edition. Revised and enlarged. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


PHILPOTT’S (Brsyor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his “‘ Book of the Roman Catholic Church;” with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Kdition. Svo. 16s. . 


PHIPPS’ (Hon. Epmuxp) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


POOLE'’S (R.S.) Horse Egyptiacee ; or, the Chronology of Ancient 
Egypt, discovered from Astronomical and Hicroglyphic Records upon 
its Monuments. Plates. Svo. 10s. 6d, 

POPE'S (Atexanner) WORKS. <An entirely New Edition. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Jonn WiLs0n Croker, assisted by Perzr Cunnina- 
nam, F.S.A. 8vo. Jn the Press. 

PORTER'S (Rev. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon, aud other Scripture Sites. Map and Woodcuts. 
% vols, Post8vo, 21s. 

——_——— (Mrs. G.R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 
Private Instruction. 12mo. 32. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Tar), Illuminated with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium 8vo. Cloth, 21s.; Calf, 81s. 6d, 
Morocco, 428. 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. An Historical Sum- 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by Arrowsmitu, 
Third Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations; for Old and Young. 
By Orto Specxrer. A New Edition. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
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Panna 


QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tur). 8vo. 6. 


RANKE’S (Lxopoup) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Trans- 
lated from the German by Mra. Austin. Third Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 


RAWLINSON’S (Rev. Grorcr) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Translated from the Text of GaisrorD, and Edited with 
Notes, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most recent sources of information, embodying the chief Results, 
Historical and Ethnographical, which have been arrived at in the pro- 
88 of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. Agsisted by COLONEL 
AWLINSON and Sir J. G. WILKinsoN. 4 Vols. 8vo. Jn Preparation. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tux), By James ann Horace Surru. 
With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New Edition, 
with the Author's latest Corrections. Portraits. Feap. 8vo. 1s., or on 

Fine Paper, With Portrait and Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


RICARDO’S (Davip) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J.R.M‘Cuuitocw. New Edition. 8vo. 168. 

RIPA’S (FaruEer) Memoirs during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China, Translated 
from the Italian. By Fortunaro Pranpi. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ROBERTSON’S (Rev. J. C.) History of the Christian Church, to 
the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, a.p. 590. 8vo. 12s. 

-__—_-—_———- Continuation of the above Work from a.p. 590 to 
A.D. 1128. 8vo. 

ROBINSON’S (Epwp., D.D.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 


Being a Journalof Travels in 1838, and of Later Researches in 1852. 
With New Maps. 3 Vols. 8vo. 868. *,* The “ Later Researches” may 
be had separately. 8vo. 165s. 

ROMILLY’S (Siz Samvzt) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 
Sons. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 12s. 

ROSS'S (Sir Jamzs) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1839-43. Plates. 
2 Vols. 8vo, 36s. 

RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 
of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
Revised Hdition. Woodcuts. Fceap. 8vo. 5s. 

RUXTON’S (Gzorcz F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post 8vo. 6s. 

SALE’S (Lavy) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. Highth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 

-———-—— (Sir Roperr) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. By Rev.G.R.GuEIG. Post 8vo.28.6d. 


SANDWITH’S (Humpary, M.D.) Narrative of the Siege of Kara 
and of the Six Months’ Resistance by the Turkish Garrison under 
General Williams, to the Russian Army. With Kemarks on the Present 
State of Turkey. 7th Thousand. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

SCROFE’S (Wiu11am) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 20s. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 

with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 

Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
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SCROPE’S (G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


SEYMOUR’ (H. Danny) Travels in the Crimea and along the 
Shores of the Sea of Azoff and the Black Sea. Third Edition. Map. 
8vo. 1232. 

SHAW’S (Taos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 
Young Students. Post 8vo. 12s. 


SHEIL’'S (Lavy) Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 


SIERRA LEONE; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Lavy. Edited by Mrs. Norron. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH’S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Edition. With 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Third Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


--___—— Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 500 Wovdcuts. 8 Vols. 8vo. 65/, 15s. 6d 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Gsoerohy: Woodcuts, 
2 Vols. 8vo. 
Historical Atias of Ancient Geography. 4to. 

[In Preparation, 


———————- New Classical Dictionary for Schools, Compiled from 
the two last works. Third Kdition. S8vo. lbs. 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. Third Edition. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


New Latin-English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 


of Forcellini and Freund. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—__-. _ School History of Greece ; from the Earliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. Woodcuts. Seventh Kdition, 12mo. 7s. 6d, 


Questions on the History of Greece. For the Use of 
Schools and Teachers. By Rev. CHarces Bickmore. Post 8vo. 


School History of Rome; from the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Empire. By H. G. Lipvewt, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church. Woodcuts, 12mo. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Edited, with Notes. Portrait and Map. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. (Murray's 
British Classics.) 


Student’s Gibbon; being an Epitome of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, incorporating the Results of Recent 
Commentators. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

(Wm. Jas.) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 
Mr. GrRenytuue’s Diary or PouiTicat Events, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 64s. 

(James & Horaog) Rejected Addresses. 23rd Edition. 
Feap.8vo,. 1s., or Fine Paper, With Portraitand Woodcuts, Feap Svo. 5s. 
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. SOMERVILLE’S (Mary) Physical Geography. Third dition, 
Portrait, 2 Vola. Feap.8vo, 12s. ’ 

~~ Connexion of the Physical Sciences.  Fighth 
Kdition. Plates. Feap.8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SOUTHEY’S (Rozerr) Book of the Church ; with Notes contain- 
ing the Authorities, and an Index. Sizth Edition. 8vo. 128. 

a Lives of John Bunyan & Oliver Cromwell. Post 8vo. 22.6d. 


SPECKTER’S (Orro) Puss in Boots, suited to the Tastes of Old 
and Young. A New Edition. With 12 Woodcuts. Square 12mo. Is. 6d, 


~--.-.-- Charmed Roe; or, the Story of the Little Brother 
and Sister. Illustrated. 16mo. 


STANLEY'S (Epvwarp, D.D., Bp. of Norwich) Appressxs anp 
CHARGES. ae a Memoir of his Life. By His Son. Second Edition. 
8vo. 10s. 


-— (ArrHur P.) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Corinthians, with Notes and Dissertations. Second Edition. 8vo. 


Ms Historical Memoirs of Canterbury. The Landing of 
Augustine—The Murder of Becket—The Black Prince—The Shrine of 
Becket. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 8s. 6d 
--- Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their History. 
Third Edition. Map. 8vo. 16s. 
ST. JOHN'S (Crarzzs) Field Notes of a Sportsman and Naturalist 
in Sutherland. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


———--—— Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 


-~+-smmnnen--~ (BayLR) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


STOTHARD'’S (Tnos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 21s. 


STREET'S (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 
Middle Ages. Plates. 8vo. 2ls, 

STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories., With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, Practical Lessons 
drawn from tha Lives of Good Men, intended as a Sunday Book for 
Children. By A Lavy. Second Edition. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


SUTTON (Hon. H. Manners). Some Account of the Courts of 
London and Vienna, at the end of the Seventeenth Century, extracted 
from the Official and Private Correspondence of Robert Sutton (late 
Lord Lexington) while British Minister at Vienna, 1694-98, 8vo. 14s. 


SWIFT'S (Joxatuaxn) Works. New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott’s Edition, entirely revised. 8vo. Jn Preperation. 
SYDENHAM’S (Lory) Memoirs. With his Administration in 

Canada, By G. Poutret Scrorg, M.P. Second dition. Portrait. Svo. 94. 6d. 
nates (Jas.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth Edition, revised. 
vo, ds. 


TALBOT’S (H. Fox) English Etymologies. 8vo. 12s. 
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TAYLOR'S (Henny) Notes from Life. Feap 8vo. 2e, 


(J. EB.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 
Persons. From the German. With Illustrations by Riokarp Dorie. 
Becond Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 


TENNENT'’S (Sre J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British,and American Mis- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brabmanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 


THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER;; arranged 
* ate! save abe trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
oyal Svo. 2s. 


TICKNOR’S (Guorcx) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
ciems on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 


TOCQUEVILLE'S (MM. px) State of France before the Revolution, 
1789, and on the Causes of that Event. Translated by Ilznry Rervz, 
Esa. 8vo, 148. 

TREMENHEERE'S (H. 8.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modern Times. Fceap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

+ one Constitution of the United States compared 
with our own. Post 8vo. Qs. 6d.. 

TWISS’ (Horace) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Hdition. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 2is.  — 

UBICINI’S (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants—the 


Moslema, Greeka, Armenians, &c. ‘Translated by Lapy Easruorn. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


VAUGHAN’S (Ruv. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 
Svo. 10s. 6d, ; 

- een Nine New Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 

VAUX’S (W. S. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 
Museum; being a Description of the Remains of Greek, Assyrian, 


Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. With Woodeuts, New 
Edition. Post 8vo.: 


VENABLES’ (Rev. R. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during a 
Year's Residence, chiefly in the Interior. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helona. By Author of “Pappiana.” Post 8vo. 92. 6d. 


WAAGEN'’S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, &c. &c., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 8 Vols. 8vo. 


WADDINGTON’S (Dean) The Condition and Prospects of the 
Greek Church. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

WAKEFIELD’S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 288. 


WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children, By 
Aunt Ina. With Woodeuts. 16m6. 52. 
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WARD'S (Roszat Puvmen) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the How. | 
Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. : Pee aeee: 
WATT (James); Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions. 
Illustrated by his Correspondence with his Friends. Edited wi 
Introductory Memoir, by J.P. Murmneap. Plates. 8 vols. Ale 453. 


or Large Paper. 4to. 

WELLESLEY’S (Rav. Dr.) Anthologia Polyglotta; a Selection 
of Versions in various Languages, chiefly from the Greek Anthology. 
8vo, 15¢.; or 4to, 42s. 

WELLINGTON’S (Taz Duxs or) Character, Actions, and Writings. 
By Joves Maureu. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 

————— Despatches during his various Campaigns. 


Compiled from Official and other Authentic Documents. By Cot. 
Gurwoop, C.B. New Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 214. each. 


Selections from his Despatches and General 
Orders. 8vo. 18s. 

——_-____—— Speeches in Parliament. Collected and Arranged 
with his sanction. 2 Vols. 8vo, 42s. 

WILKIE’S (Siz Davin) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 
on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By ALLAN 
Cunnincuam. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s, 

WILKINSON’S (Siz J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. With 500 Wood- 
cuts.” 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

————---_-—-— Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to 
Mostar in Hertzegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations, Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols.8vo. 42s. | 

—— Handbook for Egypt.—Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 

andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 

(G. B.) Working Man’s Handbook to South Aus- 

tralia; with Advicé to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 

several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


WOOD'S (Lazvur.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
River Oxus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. 8vo. 14s. 


WOODWARD'S (B. B.) Handbook of Chronology and History ; 
' Alphabetically Arranged to Facilitate Reference. S8vo. 
WORDSWORTH'’S (Rev. Dr.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 
Tour. Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
King Edward VIth’s Latin Grammar, for the 
Use of Schools, 10th Edition, revised. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
aaa Kirst Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntax 
and Progody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 2. 
WORNUM (Ratru). A Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 
with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Lapy. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. | 
YOUNG'S (Dr. Txos.) Life and Miscellaneous Works, edited 
by Dgaw Pracocsx and Joan Leitcu. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. 
Svo. 15s. each. 
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